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A JOURNEY IN SEARCH OF 
NOTHING. 


NOTE THE FIRST. TRYING FOR QUIET. 


“ Yus,” said the doctor, pressing the tips of 
his fingers with a tremulous firmness on 
my pulse, and looking straight forward into 
the pupils of my eyes, “yes, I see: the 
| symptoms all point unmistakably towards 
one conclusion—Brain. My dear sir, you have 
been working too hard; you have been fol- 
lowing the dangerous example of the rest of 
the world in this age of business and bustle. 
Your brain is over-taxed—that is, your com- 
plaint. You must let it rest — there is your 
remedy.” 

“You mean,” I said,“that I must keep 
quiet, and do Nothing ?” 
| “Precisely so,” replied the doctor. “You 
must not read or write; you must abstain 
| from allowing yourself to be excited by 
society ; you must have no annoyances; you 
must feel no anxieties ; you must not think ; 
you must be neither elated nor depressed ; 
| you must keep early hours and take an occa- 
sional tonic, with moderate exercise, and a 
nourishing but not too full a diet—above all, 
| as perfect repose is essential to your resto- 
ration, you must go away into the country, 
taking any direction you please, and living 
just as you like, so long as you are quiet and 
so long as you do Nothing.” 

“T presume he is not to go away into the 
country without me?” said my wife, who 
was present at the interview. 

“Certainly not,” rejoined the doctor with 
a gallant bow. “I look to your influence, my 
dear madam, to encourage our patient to 
follow my directions. It is unnecessary to 
repeat them, they are so extremely simple 
and easy to carry out. I will answer for your 
husband’s recovery if he will but remember 
that he has now only two objects in life 
—to keep quiet, and t® do Nothing. 

My wife is a woman of business habits. 
As soon as the doctor had taken his leave, 
she produced her pocket-book, and made 
a brief abstract of his directions for 
our future guidance. I looked over her 
oes and observed that the entry ran 
thus -— 

“Rules for dear William’s restoration 
to health, No reading; no writing; no 
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excitement ; no annoyance; no anxiety ; no 


thinking. Tonic. No elation of spirits. 
Nice dinners. No depression of spirits. 
Dear William to take little walks (with me). 
To go to bed early. To get up, ditto. N.B— 
Keep him quiet. Mem: Mind he does 
Nothing.” 

Mind I do Nothing? No need to mind 
about that. I have not had a holiday since I 
was a boy. Oh, blessed Idleness, after the 
years and years of industry that have sepa- 
rated us, are you and I to be brought 
together again at last! Oh, my weary right 
hand, are you really to ache no longer with 
driving the ceaseless pen? May I, indeed, 
put you in my — and let you rest there, 
indolently, for hours together? Yes! for I 
am now at last to begin—doing Nothing. 
Delightful task that performs itself. Welcome 
responsibility that carries its weight away 
smoothly on its own shoulders. Doing 
Nothing ? What an ease there is in the mere 
sound of the words! what a luxurious con- 
viction I feel that in this one object of my 
life at least, I am certain, before-hand, of 
achieving the completest success, 

These thoughts shine in pleasantly on my 
mind after the doctor has taken his departure, 
and diffuse an easy gaiety over my spirits 
when my wife and I set forth, the next day, 
for the country. We are not going the round 
of the noisy watering-places, nor is it our in- 
tention to accept any invitations to join the 
gay circles assembled by festive country 
friends. My wife, guided solely by the 
abstract of the doctor’s directions in her 
pocket-book, has decided that the only way 
to keep me absolutely quiet, and to 
make sure of my doing Nothing, is to take me 
to some pretty retired village and to put me 
up at a little primitive, unsophisticated coun- 
try-inn. I offer no objection to this project— 
not because I have no will of my own and am 
not master of all my movements, but only 
because I happen to agree with my wife. 
Considering what a very independent man I 
am, naturally, it has sometimes struck me, 
as a rather remarkable circumstance, that I 
always do agree with her. 

We find the pretty, retired village. A 
charming place, full of thatched cottages with 
creepers at the doors, like the first easy lessons 
in drawing-masters’ copy-books, We find the 
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unsophisticated inn—just the sort of house 
that the novelists are so fond of writing 
about, with the snowy curtains and the 
sheets perfumed by lavender, and the 
matronly landlady and the amusing sign- 
post. This Elysium is called the Nag’s Head. 
Can the Nag’s Head accommodate us? Yes, 
with a delightful bedroom and a sweet 
parlour. My wife takes off her bonnet and 
makes herself at home, directly. She nods 
her head at me with a look of triumph. Yes, 
dear, on this occasion also I quite agree 
with you. Here we have found perfect 
uiet ; here we may make sure of obeying 

e doctor’s orders ; here we have, at last, 
discovered Nothing. 

Nothing? Did I say Nothing? We ar- 
rive at the Nag’s Head late in the evening, 
have our tea, go to bed tired with our 
journey, sleep delightfully till about three 
o'clock in the morning, and, at that hour, 
begin to discover that there are actually 
noises even in this remote country seclusion. 
They keep fowls at the Nag’s Head; and, 
at three o’clock, the cock begins to crow and 
the hens to cluck under our window. Pas- 
toral, my dear, and suggestive of eggs for 
breakfast whose reputation is above suspi- 
cion ; but I wish these cheerful fowls did not 


wake quite so early. Are there, likewise, | 


dogs, love, at the Nag’s Head, and are they 
trying to bark down the crowing and cluck- 
ing of the cheerful fowls? I should wish to 
guard myself against the possibility of making 
a mistake, but I think I heard three dogs. A 
small, shrill dog who barks rapidly; a melan- 
choly dog of uncertain size, who howls mono- 
tonously ; and a large hoarse dog who emits 
barks at intervals like minute guus. Is this 
going on long? Apparently itis. My dear, 
if you will refer to your poeket-book, I think 
you will find that the doctor recommended 
early hours. We will not be fretful and com- 
plain of having our morning sleep disturbed : 
we will be contented, and will only say that 
it is time to get up. 

Breakfast. Delicious: meal, let us linger 
over it as long as we.can,—iet us linger, if 
— till the drowsy midday tranquillity 

egins to sink over this secluded village. 
Strange! but now I think of it again, do I, 
or do I not, hear am incessant hammering 
over the way? No manufacture is carried 
on in this peaceful place, no new houses are 
being built; and yet there is such a hammer- 
ing that, if I shut my eyes, I can almost fancy 
myself in the neighbourhood of a dock-yard. 
Waggons, too. Why does a waggon which 
makes so little noise in London, make so 
much noise here? Is the dust on the road 
detonating powder, that gocs off with a 
report at every turn of the heavy wheels? 
Does the waggoner crack his whip or fire a 
pistol to encourage his horses? Children, 
next, 
been able to settle for the last half hour what 
game they shall play at. On two points 
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Only five of them, and they have not | 


{Conducted by 


, alone do they appear to be unanimous—they 
|are all agreed on making a noise and on 
| stopping to make it under our window. [I 
think I am in some danger of forgetting one 
of the doctor’s directions: I rather fancy I 
am allowing myself to be annoyed. Let us 
take a turn in the garden, at the back of the 
jhouse. Dogs again. The yard is on one 
side of the garden. Every time our walk 
\takes us near it, the small shrill dog barks 
and the large hoarse dog growls. The doctor 
tells me to have no anxieties, I am suffering 
devouring anxieties, These dogs may break 
loose and fly at us, for anything I know to the 
‘contrary, at a moment’s notice. What shall 
I do? Give myself a drop of tonic? or 
escape for a few hours from the perpetual 
noises of this retired spot by taking a drive? 
My wife says, take a drive. I think I have 
already mentioned that I invariably agree 
with my wife, 

The drive is successful in procuring us a 
little quiet. My directions to the coachman 
are to take us where he pleases, so long as 
he keeps away from secluded villages, We 
suffer much jolting in by-lanes, and en- 
counter a great variety of bad smells. But 
a bad smell is a quiet nuisance, and I am 
ready to put up with it patiently. Towards 
dinner-time we return to our inn. Meat, 
vegetables, pudding, all excellent, clean and 
perfectly cooked. As good a dinner as I 
wish ever to eat ;—shall I get a little nap 
after it? The fowls, the dogs, the hammer, 
the children, the waggons, are quiet at last. 
Is there anything else left to make a noise ? 
Yes: there is the working population of 
the place. It is getting on towards evening, 
and the sons of labour are assembling on 
the benches placed outside the inn to drink. 
What a delightful scene they would make 
of this homely every-day event on the stage! 
How the simple creatures would clink their 
tin mugs and drink each other’s healths, and 
laugh joyously in chorus! How the pea- 
sant maidens would come tripping on the 
scene and lure the men tenderly to the 
dance! Where are the pipe and tabour that 
I have seen in so many pictures ; where the 
simple songs that I have read about in so 
many poems? What do I hear as I listen, 
prone on the sofa, to the evening gathering 
of the rustic throng? Oaths,—nothing, on 
my word of honour, but oaths! I look out, 
and see gangs of cadaverous savages, drink- 
ing gloomily from brown mugs, and swearing 
at each other every time they open their 
lips. Never in any lage town, at home or 
abroad, have I been exposed to such an 
incessant fire of unprintable words as now 
assail my ears in this primitive village. No 
man can drink to another without swearing 
at him first. No man can ask a question 
without adding a mark of interrogation at 
the end in the shape of an oath. Whether 
\they quarrel (which they do for the most 
' part), or whether they agree; whether they 
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talk of weather or wages, of their troubles in 
this place or their good luck in that ; whether 
they are telling a story, or proposing a toast, 
or giving an order, or finding fault with the 
beer, these men seem to be positively in- 
capable of speaking without an allowance of 
at least five foul words for every one fair 
word that issues from their lips. English is 
reduced in their mouths to a brief vocabulary 
of aJl the vilest expressions in the language. 
This is an age of civilisation; this is a 
Christian country; opposite me I see a 
building with a spire, which is called, I 
believe, a church; past my window, not an 
hour since, there rattled a neat pony chaise 
with a gentleman inside, clad in glossy black 
broad cloth, and popularly known by the 
style and title of clergyman—and yet, under 
all these good influences, here sit twenty or 
thirty men whose ordinary table-talk is so 
outrageously beastly, and blasphemous that 
not one single sentence of it, though it lasted 
the whole evening, could be printed, as a 
specimen, for public inspection, in the pages 
of this journal, When the intelligent foreigner 
comes to England, and when I tell him (as I 
am sure to do) that we are the most moral 
people in the universe, I will take good care 
that he does not set his foot in secluded 
British village when the rural population is 
reposing over its mug of small-beer after the 
labours of the day. 

I am not a squeamish person, neither is 
my wife, but the social intercourse of the 
villagers drives us out of our room, and sends 
us to take refuge at the back of the house. 
We gain nothing, however, by the change. The 
back parlour, to which we have now re- 
treated, looks out on a bowling-green; and 
there are more benches, more mugs of beer, 
more foul-mouthed villagers on the bowling- 
green. Immediately under our window is a 
bench and table for two, and on it are seated a 
dranken old man and a drunken old woman. 
The aged sot in trousers is offering marriage 
to the aged sot in petticoats, with frightful 
oaths of endearment. Never before did I 
imagine that swearing could be twisted to 
the purposes of courtship. Never before did 
I suppose that a man could make an offer of 
his ied by bellowing imprecations on his 
eyes, or that all the powers of the infernal 
regions could be appropriately summoned to 
bear witness to the beating of a lover’s heart 
under the influence of the tender passion. 
I know it now, and I derive so little satis- 
faction from gaining the knowledge of it, 
thit I determine on having the two intoler- 
able old drunkards removed from the window, 
and sent to continue their cursing courtship 
elsewhere. The ostler is lounging about the 
bowling-green, scratching his bare brawny 
arms and yawning grimly in the mellow 
evening sunlight. I beckon to him, and ask 
him if he does not think those two old people 
have had beer enough? Yes, the ostler thinks 
they have. I inquire next if they can be 
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removed from the premises, before their lan- 
guage gets worse, without the risk of making 
any great disturbance. ‘The ostler says, Yes, 
they can, and calls to the potboy. When 
the potboy comes, he says, “Now then, 
Jack!” and snatches the table away from 
the two ribald old people without another 
word. The old man’s pipe is on the table; 
he rises and staggers forward to possess him- 
self of it ; the old woman rises, too, to hold 
him by the arm for fear he should fall flat on 
his face. The moment they are off the bench, 
the potboy snatches their seat away from 
behind them, and quietly joins the ostler who 
is carrying their table into the inn, None of 
the other drinkers laugh at this proceeding, 
or pay any attention to it; and the two in- 
toxicated old people, left helpless on their 
legs, stagger away feebly without attracting 
the slightest notice. The neat stratagem 
which the ostler and the potboy have just 
performed is evidently the customary and 
only possible mode of letting drinkers know 
when they have had enough, at the Nag’s 
Head. Where did those savage islanders 
live whose manners a certain sea-captain 
once upon a time described as no manners at 
all, and some of whose customs he reprobated 
as being very nasty? If I did not know that 
we are many miles distant from the coast, I 
should be almost disposed to suspect that the 
seafaring traveller whose opinion I have just 
quoted had been touching at the Nag’s 
Head. 

As it is impossible to snatch away all the 
tables and all the benches of all the company 
drinking and swearing in front of the house 
and behind it, I inquire of the ostler, the 
next time he comes near the window, at what 
time the tap closes? He tells me at eleven 
o’clock. It is hardly necessary to say that 
we put off going to bed until that time. At 
eleven we retire, drenched from head to foot, 
if I may so speak, in floods of bad language, 
I cautiously put my head out of window, and 
see that the lights of the tap-room are really 
extinguished at the appointed time. I hear the 
drinkers oozing out grossly into the pure 
freshness of the summer night. They all 
growl together ; they all go together. All? 
Sinner and sufferer that [ am, I have been 
premature in arriving at that happy conclu- 
sion! Six choice spirits, with a social horror 
in their souls of going home to bed, prop 
themselves against the wall of the inn, and 
continue the evening’s conversazione in the 
darkness, I hear them cursing at each other 
by name. We have Tom, Dick, and Sam, 
Jem, Bill, and Bob to enliven us under our 
window, after we are in Led. They begin 
improving each other’s minds, as a matter of 
course, by quarrelling. Music follows and 
soothes the strife,in the shape of a local duet, 
sung by voices of vast compass, which soar in 
one note from howling bass to cracked treble, 
Yawning follows the duet ; long, loud, weary 
yawning of all the company in chorus. Then 
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Tom asks Dick for “ baccer,” and Dick denies 


that he has got any, and Tom tells him he 
lies, and Sam strikes in and says, “No, he 
doan’t,” and Jem tells Sam he lies, and Bill 
tells him that if he was Sam he would punch 
Jem’s head, and Bob, apparently snuffing the 
battle from afar off and not liking the scent 
of it, shouts suddenly a pacific good-night in 
the distance. The farewell salutation seems to 
quiet the gathering storm. They all roar re- 
sponsive to the good-night roar of Bob. A mo- 
ment of silence, actually a moment, follows— 
then a repetition of the long, loud, weary 
yawning in chorus—then another moment of 
silence—then Jem suddenly shouts to the 
retiring Bob to come back—Bob refuses, 
softened by distance—Jem insists, and his four 
friends join him—Bob relents and returns. A 
shriek of indignation, far down the village— 
Bob’s wife has her window open, and has heard | 
him consent to go back to his friends. Hearty | 
laughter from Bob’s five friends; screams} 
from Bob’s wife ; articulate screams, inform- 
ing Bob that she will “cut his liver out,” if 
he does not come home directly. Answering 
curses from Bob ; he will “ mash” his wife, if 
she does not hold her tongue. A song in 
chorus from Bob’s five friends. Outraged by 
this time past all endurance, [ spring out of 
bed and seize the water-jug. My wife, 
having the doctor’s directions ever present to 
her mind, implores me in heart-rending tones 
to remember that I am under strict medical 
orders not to excite myself. I pay no heed 
to her remonstrances, and advance to the 
window with the jug. I pause before I 
empty the water on the heads of the assembly 
beneath ; I pause, and hear—O! most melo- 
dious, most welcome of sounds !—the sudden 
fall of rain. The merciful, bountiful sky has 
anticipated me ; the “clerk of the weather” 
has been struck by my idea of dispersing the 
Nag’s Head Night Club, by water. By the 
time I have put down the jug and got back 
to bed, silence—primeval silence, the first, 
the foremost of all earthly influences—fulls 
sweetly over our tavern at last. That night, 
before sinking wearily to rest, I have once 
more the satisfaction of agreeing with my 
wife. Dear and admirable woman! she pro- 
poses to leave this secluded village the first 
thing to-morrow morning. Never did I share 
her opinion more cordially than I share it 
now. Instead of keeping myself composed, I 
have been living in a region of perpetual dis- 
turbance ; and, as for doing nothing, my mind 
has been so agitated and perturbed that I 
have not even had time to think about it. 
We will go, love—as you so sensibly suggest 
—we will go the first thing in the morning, to 
any place you like, so long as it is large 
enough to swallow up small sounds. Where, 
over all the surface of this noisy earth, the 
blessing of tranquillity may be found, I 
know not ; but this I do know ; the present 
secluded English village is the very last place 
towards which any man should think of turn- 
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ing his steps, if the main object of his walk 
through life is to discover quiet. 


NOTE THE SECOND. NOTHING. 


The next morning we continue our journey 
in the direction of the coast, and arrive at a 
large watering-place. Observing that it is, 
in every respect, as unlike the secluded vil- 
lage as possible, we resolve to take up our | 
abode in this populous and perfectly tranquil 
town. We get a lodging fronting the sea 
There are noises about us—various and loud | 
noises, as I should have thought, if I had not | 
just come from a village; but everything is | 
comparative, and, after the past experience I | 
have gone through, I find our new place of | 
abode quiet enough to suit the moderate | 
expectations which I have now learnt to | 
form on the subject of getting peace in this 
world. Here I can at least think almost un- 
interruptedly of the doctor’s orders, Herel | 
may surely begin my new life, and enjoy the 
luxury of Nothing. 

I suppose it is a luxury; and yet so per- 
verse is man, I hardly know whether I am 
not beginning to find it something more like | 
a hardship at the very outset. Perhaps my 
busy and active life has unfitted me for a due 
appreciation of the happiness of being idle, 
Perhaps I am naturally of a restless, feverish 
constitution, However that may be, it is | 
certain that on the first day when I seriously 
determine to do nothing, I fail to find in the | 
execution of my resolution such supreme 
comfort and such easy enjoyment as I[ had | 
anticipated. I try hard to fight against the 
conviction (which will steal on me, neverthe- | 
less) that I have only changed one kind of 
hard work for another that is harder. I try 
to persuade myself that time does not hang at | 
all heavily on my hands, and that I am | 
happier with nothing to do than ever I was 
with a long day’s work before me. Dol | 
succeed or do I fail in this meritorious | 
attempt? Let me write down the results of 
my first day’s experience of Nothing, and let 
the reader settle the question for me. 

Breakfast at nine o’clock, so as not to make | 
too long a day of it. Among the other | 
things on the table are shrimps. [I find | 
m)s:lf liking shrimps for an entirely new | 
reison—they take such a long time to eat. | 
Weil, breakfast is over at last: I have had 
quite enough, and yet I am gluttonously | 
sorry when the table is cleared. If I were in 
health I should now go to my desk, or take 
up a book. But I am out of health, and I must 
do Nothing. Suppose I look out of window t 
I hope that is idle enough to begin with, 

Sea, Ha ! sea! Very large, very grey, 
very calm ; very calm, very grey, very large. 
Ha! 

Ships. One big ship in front, two little 
ships behind. (What time shall we have 
dinner, my dear? At five? Certainly at 
five!) One big ship in front, two little ships 
behind, Nothing more to see? No, Nothing. 
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Let me look back into the room, and study 
the subjects of these prints on the walls. 
First, Death of the Earl of Chatham in the 
House of Lords, after Copley, R.A. Just so. 
Curious idea this picture suggests of the 
uniformity of personal appearance which 
must have distinguished the Peers in the last 
eentury. Here is a house full of noble lords, 
and each one of them is exactly like the other. 
Every noble lord is tall, every noble lord is 
portly, every noble lord has a long receding 
forehead, and a majestic Roman nose. Odd; 
and leading to reflections on the physical 
changes that must have passed over the 
peerage of the present day, in which I might 
respectfully indulge, if the doctor had not 
erdered me to abstain from thinking. 

Circumstanced as I am, I must mournfully 
dismiss the death of the Earl of Chatham, 
and pass from the work of Copley, R.A., to 
the other prints on the walls. Dear, dear 
me! Now [I look again, there is nothing to 
pass to. There are only two other prints, 
and they are both classical landscapes, Sadly 
deteriorated as the present condition of my 
faculties may be, my mind has not sunk down 

et to the level of Classical Landscape, I 

ave still sense enough left to disbelieve in| 
Claude and Poussin as painters of Italian 
scenery. Let me turn from the classical | 
counterfeit to the modern reality. Let me 
look again at the sea, | 

Just as large, just as grey, just as calm as 
ever. Any more ships? No; still the one 
big ship in front; still the two little ships | 
behind. They have not altered their relative | 
positions the least in the world. How long 
is it to dinner-time ? Six hours and a quar- 
ter. What on eartham I todo? Nothing, 

Suppose I go and take a little walk? (No, | 
dear, 1 will not tire myself ; I will come back 
quite fresh to take you out in the afternoon.) 
Well, which way shall I go, now I am on the 
door-step? There are two walks in this 
place: first walk, along the cliff westward ; 
second walk, along the cliff eastward. Which 
direction shall I take? I am naturally one of 
the most decided men in the world; but 
doing nothing seems to. have deprived me 
already of my usual resolute strength of 
will, I will toss up for it. Heads, west- 
ward ; tails, eastward, Heads! Ought this 
to be considered conclusive? or shall I 
begin again, and try the best of three? I will 
try the best of three, because it takes up 
more time. Heads, tails, heads! Westward 
still, Surely this is destiny. Or can it be 
that doing nothing has made me superstitious 
as well as irresolute? Never mind; I will 
go westward, and see what happens. 

Along the path by the iron railings ; then 
down a little dip, at the bottom of which 
there is a seat overlooking a ship-builder’s 
yard. Close under me is a small coasting- 
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pairer of ships is the very man, of all others, 
whom I had most need of meeting, the very 
man to help me in my present emergency. 
Before I have looked at him two minutes, I 
feel that I am in the presence of a great pro- 
fessor of the art of doing nothing. Towards 
this sage, to listen to his precepts and profit 
by his example, did destiny gently urge me, 
when I tossed up to decide between eastward 
and westward. Let me watch his proceed- 
ings; let me learn how to idle systematically, 
by observing the actions of this venerable 
man, 

He is sitting on the left side of the vessel 
when I first look at him. In one hand he 
holds a crooked nail ; in the other, a hammer. 
He coughs slowly, and looks out to sea; he 
sighs slowly, and looks back towards the 
land; he rises slowly, and surveys the deck 
of the vessel ; he stoops slowly, and picks up 
a flat bit of iron, and puts it on the bulwark, 
and places the crooked nail upon it, and 
then sits down and looks at the effect of 
the arrangement so far. When he has 
had enough of the arrangement, he gives 
the sea a turn again, then the land, After 
that, he steps back a little and looks at 
the hammer, weighs it gently in his hand, 
moistens his hand, advances to the crooked 
nail on the bit of iron, groans softly to him- 
self and shakes his head as he looks at it, 
administers three deliberate taps with the 
hammer, to straighten it, finds that he does not 
succeed to his mind; again groans softly, again 
shakes his head, again sits down and rests 
himself on the left side of the vessel. Since 
I first looked at himI have timed him by my 
watch: he has killed a quarter of an hour 
over that one crooked nail, and he has not 
straightened it yet! Wonderful man, can I 
ever hope to rival him? Will he condescend 
totalk tome? Stay! Iam not free to try 
him ; the doctor has told me not to excite 
myself with society ; all communion of mind 
between me and this finished and perfect 
idler is, I fear, prohibited. Better to walk on, 
and come back, and look at him again. 

I walk on and sit down; walk on a 
little farther and sit down again; walk on 


for the third time, sit down for the third 


time, and still there is always the down 


on one side of me, and the one big ship and 


the two little ships on the other. I retrace 
my steps, occupying as much time as I pos- 
sibly can in getting back to the seat above 
the coasting-vessel. Where is my old friend, 
my esteemed professor, my bright and shining 
example in the difficult art of doing nothing? 
Sitting on the right side of the vessel this 
time, with the bit of flat iron on the right 
side also, with the hammer still in his hand, 
and, as I live, with the crooked nail not 
straightened yet! I observe this, and turn 
away quickly with despair in my heart. 





vessel on the slips for repair. Nobody on| How can I, a tyro Do Nothing, who has had | 


board, but one old man at work. At work,|no practice in the mystery of idleness until | 
did I say? Oh, happy chance! This aged re-| to-day, expect to imitate that consummate 
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old man? It is vain to hope for success, 
here—vain to hope for anything but dinner- | 
time. How many hours more? Four. IfI| 
return home now, how shall I go on doing 
nothing? Lunch, perhaps, will help me| 
a little. Quiteso! Let us say a glass of old | 
ale and a biscuit. I should like to add| 
shrimps—if I were not afraid of my wife’s| 
disspprobation—merely for the purpose of 
trying if I could not treat them, in my small | 
imperfect wav,as my old friend of the coasting- 
vessel treated the crooked nail, 

Three hours and a half to dinner-time. [| 
have had my biscuit and my glass of old ale. ' 
Not being accustomed to malt liquor in the 
middle of the day, my lunch has more than | 
supported me,—it has fuddled me. There is | 
a faint singing in my ears, an intense sleep-| 
ishness in my eyelids, a genial warmth about 
my stomach, and a sensation in my head as 
if the brains had oozed out of me and the| 
cavity of my skull was stuffed with cotton-| 
wool steeped in laudanum., Not an unplea- 
sant feeling altogether. Iam not anxious ; 
I think of nothing. I have a stolid power of 
staring, immovably, out of window at the 
one big ship and the two little ships, which I 
had not hitherto given myself credit for pos- 
sessing. If my wife would only push an easy- 
chair up close behind me, I could sink back 
in it and go to sleep ; but she will do nothing 
of the sort. She is putting on her bonnet : 





it is the hour of the afternoon at which we 
are to take each other out fondly, for our 


little walk. 

The company at the watering-place is 
taking its little walk also at this time. But 
for the genial influence of the strong ale, I 
should now be making my observations and 
flying in the face of the doctor’s orders by 
allowing my mind to be occupied. As it is, I 
march along, slowly, lost in a solemn trance 
of beer. One circumstance only, during our 
walk, is prominent enough to attract my 
sleepy attention. I just contrive to observe, 
with as much surprise and regret as I am 
- capable of feeling at the present moment, 
that my wife apparently hates all the women 
we meet, and that allthe women we meet,seem, 
judging by their looks, to return the compli- 
meut by hating my wife. We pass an infinite 
number of girls all more or less plump, all 
more or less healthy, all more or less over- 
shadowed by eccentric sea-side hats ; and my 
wife will not allow that any one of these 
young creatures is even tolerably pretty. The 
young creatures on their side, look so dis- 
paragingly at my wife’s bonnet and gown, 
that I should feel uneasy about the propriety 
of her costume, if I were not under the 
comforting influence of the strong ale. 
What is the meaning of this unpleasant want 
of harmony among the members of the fair 
sex? Does one woman hate another woman 
for being a woman—is that it ? How shocking 
ifit is! Ihave no inclination to disparage other 
men whom I meet on my walk, Other men 
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cast no disdainful looks on me. We lords of the 
creation are quite content to be handsome 
and attractive in our various styles, without 
snappishly contesting the palm of beauty with 
one another. Why cannot the women follow 
our meritorious example? Will any one 
solve that curious problem in social morals ? 
Doctor’s orders forbid me from attempting 
the intellectual feat. ‘The dire necessity of 


doing nothing narrows me to one subject of 


mental contemplation—the dinner-hour. How 
long is it—now we have returned from our 
walk —to that time? ‘Two hours and a 
quarter. I can’t look out of window again, 
for I know by instinct that the three ships 
and the calm, grey sea are still lying in wait 
forme. I can’t heave a patriot’s sigh once 
more over the “ Death of the Earl of Chat- 
ham.” Iam too tired to go out and see how 
the old man of the coasting-vessel is getting 
on with the crooked nail. In short, I am 
driven to my last refuge. I must take a nap. 

The nap lasts more than an hour. Its 
results may be all summed up in one signifi- 
cant and dreadful word—Fidgets. I start 
from the sofa convulsively,’and vainly try to 
walk off this scourge of humanity. I sit down 
bold upright in a chair; my wife is oppo- 
site to me, calmly engaged over her work. It 
is an hour and five minutes to dinner-time. 
What am I to do? Shall I soothe the fidgets 
and soften my rugged nature by looking at my. 
wife, to see how she gets on with her work ? 

She has got a strip of calico, or something 
of that sort, punched all over with little 
holes, and she is sowing round each little hole 
with her needle and thread. Monotonous, to 
a masculine mind, Surely the punching of 
the holes must be the pleasantest part of this 
style of work ? And that is done at the shop, 
is it, dear? Ha! 

Does my wife lace too tight ? I have never 
had leisure before to look at her so long and 
so attentively as Iam looking now; I have 
been uncritically contented hitherto, to take 
her waist for granted. Now I have my 
doubts about it. I think the wife of my 
bosom is a little too much like an hour-glass, 
Does she digest ? Good Heavens! How do 
I know whether she digests? Then, as to 
her hair: I do not object to the dressing of it, 
but I think—strangely enough, for the first 
time since our marriage—that she uses too 
much bear’s grease and bandoline. I seea 
thin rim of bandoline, shining just outside the 
line of hair against her temples, like varnish 
on a picture. This won’t do—oh, dear, no— 
this won’t do at all. Will her hands do? 
certainly not! I discover, for the first time, 
that her hands won’t do, either. Iam mer- 
cifully ready to put up with their not being 
quite white enough, but what does the wo- 
man mean by having such round tips to her 
fingers? Why don’t they taper? I always 
thought they did taper until this moment. I 
begin to be dissatistied with her; I begin 
to think my wife is not the genuine article 
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I took her for. What is the matter with 
me? Am I looking at her with percep- 
tions made morbid already by excessive idle- 
ness? Is this dreadful necessity of doing 
nothing to end by sapping the foundations of 
my matrimonial tranquillity, and letting down 
my whole connubial edifice into the bottom- 
less abyss of Doctors’ Commons? Horrible! 

The door of the room opens, and wakes me, 
as it were, from the hideous dream in which 
my wife’s individuality has been entirely 
altered to my eyes. It is only half an hour 
todiuner ; and the servant has come in to lay 
the cloth. Inthe presence of the great event 
of the day I feel myself again, Once more 
I believe in the natural slimness of my wife’s 
waist; once more I am contented with the tops 
of her fingers. Now, at last, I see my way 
to bed-time. Assuming that we can make 
the dinner last two hours ; assuming that I 
can get another nap after it ; assuming 

No! I can assume nothing more, for I am 
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ness to these products, which are, notwith- 
standing, remarkably solid.” 

La Revue des Beaux Arts of the first of 
June last admires the dishes in the medieval 
style made by M. Pull, and praises the little 
figures upon them representing fish, reptiles, 
crustaceans, and vegetables, moulded after 
nature, and imitating the movements and 
colours of life,—for the solidity and lightness 
of the paste, the elegance and finish of the 
modelling, and the brilliancy and hardness of 
the enamel. 

M. Pull, who is not literate, has dictated 
the following autobiography. 


My name is George Pull ; I was born at 
Wissembourg, in the department of the lower 
Rhine, wpon the tenth of May, eighteen hun- 

|dred and ten. My father followed in that 
|town the trade of a locksmith. Without 
being able to lay by anything, he knew how 
| to find in his labour and his economical habits 





really ashamed to complete the degrading | the means of maintaining his family honour- 
picture of myself which my pen has been ‘ably; but he never had the pretension, which, 
painting up to this time. Enough has been) besides, his resources would scarcely have 
written—more than enough, I fear—to show | permitted, of making me greater than him- 
how completely I have failed in my first; self by a more brilliant education. He did 
day’s attempt at Nothing. The hardest well, for in my young years I did not give 
labour I ever had to get through, was not so, signs of any predilection for the studies 
difficult to contend with as this enforced idle-| which demand head-work ; and it was with 
ness. Never again will [ murmur under the | great difficulty I sueceeded in comprehending 
wholesome necessities of work. Never again | and retaining the little they tried to teach 
—if I can only succeed in getting well—will| me. My intelligence was completely asleep 
a day of doing nothing be counted as plea-| in regard to questions of science, but in regard 
sant holiday-time by me. I have stolen; to handiwork —the knack of reproducing, 
away at the dead of the night in flit de-| counterfeiting, imitating, the form, the figure 
fiance of the doctor’s directions, to relieve | of the first object which came to hand—my 
my unspeakable weariness by writing these) intelligence awoke instantly ; she came out 
lines, I cast them on the world as the/of her ordinary lair (gite), and came and 
brief personal narrative of a most unfor-! placed herself entirely at the end of my ten 
tunate man. If I systematically disregard | tingers. Inspiration, ideas, everything then 
medical orders I shall make myself ill. If I} came to me at once: I fashioned, I manipu- 
conscientiously obey them, how am I to get lated many baubles and little figures ; those 
through to-morrow? Will any kind reader,| who prided themselves upon their taste or 
who possesses a recipe for the killing of time, their knowledge did me the honour to call 
benevolently send me a copy of the docu-|them all little master-pieces. I very often 
ment? Iam known and pitied at the office| heard them say, in their admiration, “If 
of this Journal ; and any letters addressed to| George had masters, he would go far.” I 


me under the name of Nobody, and endorsed 
on the outside of the envelope Nothing, 
would be sure to reach the watering- 
place in which I am now vainly trying to 
vegetate. 
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“M. BaBINET,” say the annals of the French 


Institute, in the report of the session of the | 


Academy of Sciences of the twenty-third of 
March last, “presented in the name of M. 
Pull some specimens of Delft- ware imi- 
tating those of Bernard Palissy, and worthy 
of attracting attention by the fineness and 
hardness of the earths employed, as by the 
perfection of the figures of animals which 
adorn them. All the parts which are in relief 
above are hollow beneath, giving great light- 


often expressed a wish to learn drawing, but 
they could not pay for the lessons of a master, 
It was thus, it may be said, having learned 
nothing, without a fixed: plan, only feeling 
within me a decided taste for sculpture, a 
very decided one for working with my fingers 
—an inclination which, unhappily, did not 
receive any help—I saw my young years pass 
without taking to any occupation, and with- 
out learning any trade. That inaction was 
not at all the wish of my father; he com- 
plained of it, and was even uneasy about it. 
More by necessity than enthusiasm, I en- 
gaged myself, at the age of twenty, as a 
military musician in the Eighth regiment of 
Light Infantry, which was then in garrison at 
Wissembourg. As I had received some les- 
, Sons in instrumental music, I obtained easily 
|the appointment of second cor d’harmonie, 
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The life of a soldier was scarcely of a 
nature likely to give an impulse to my intelli- 
gence—sHE slept always ; only I had within 
me a vague feeling of some unknown thing 
for which I searched. What, I would then 
have been much embarrassed to say. But 
already at Wissembourg 1 had had something 


like a forerunner—like a slight indication of 


the awakening of my ideas. 

When walking in the country, if I saw the 
terrace-makers occupied in hollowing the 
earth, a feeling of curiosity—or, to say it 
better, an instinct of which I took no heed— 
pushed me to examine the heaps of earth of 
different kinds and aspects ; 1 took morsels 
in my hand, I picked out grains, I crumbled 
them in my fingers. I would then have given 
two months’ pay to any man who would have 
explained to me the nature and properties of 
these different sorts of earth and clay ; but 
the terrace-makers never have been members 
of the Academy of Sciences. 


light regiment quitted Wissembourg, and 
went into garrison in Paris. It was the first 
time I saw the capital. One day, my long- 
ings brought me before the windows of a 
marine sture—un marchand de bric-d-brac. 
In the midst of the curiosities, of the strange 
objects displayed in that shop, I saw only, I 
remarked bes one thing—a superb enamelled 
dish with figures of animals and plants in 
relief, Something like a dazzling seized at 
once my eyes and my intelligence. Twenty 
times I was tempted to enter the shop to be 
near, to touch, to handle, that marvellous 
work, to question the dealer respecting the 
price, the value of the thing, the name of the 
man who had made it. But I did not dare. 
They would have laughed at the amateur in 
red pantaloons and a police cap. That never 
was the costume of the antiquary. During 
eight days I returned and stationed myself 
before the shop of this dealer, absorbed in 
my reflections. I did not stop there; I went 
in search of all the bric a-brac or odds and 
ends’ shops in Paris. What was then my joy 
when I succeeded in discovering—here an 
ewer with its basin, there a baptistery ; with 
this one a plate, with that one a salt-cellar, a 
candlestick, or any other utensil of the table 
—all objects elegant in form, brilliant in tone, 
and rich in tasteful ornaments. Unable to 





resist any longer the desire of instructing 
myself, I finally decided upon questioning the 
dealers, and learned that all these marvels 
were called Bernard Palissy’s. To see them, 
to admire them, was the thought of all my 


days, the dream of all my nights. Isolating 
myself from my comrades, 1 passed all my 
time in contemplation before my dear enamels. 
Thus time passed until my regiment quitted 
Paris to make the campaigns of eighteen 
hundred and thirty-one and eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two. After the capitulation of the 
citadel of Anvers, I went to Lille ; thence 


from garrison to garrison, and from canton- 
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After the revolution of July, the Eighth | 
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| ment to cantonment ; but, always thinking of 
my dear enamels, I reached the time when, 
my engagement having expired, I quitted the 
service. We were in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-six. 

I returned to my native town, but ennui 
seized me, and the desire to see again the 
Bernard Palissy specimens soon brought me 
to Paris. As I have already said, I had not 
learned any trade, and yet I must work to 
live. I sought for a place, for any employ- 
ment whatever, and I did not find it. Want 
forced me to go to Havre, where I received 
an offer of employment in the wine trade. 
| My stay in that town was of short duration. 
| As at Wissembourg, ennui seized me, and I 
| returned to Paris, resolved never to quit it, 
| I then entered as errand-boy the office of M. 
| Guerin, proprietor and director of the Gazette 
Médicale. ‘That place leaving me some leisure 
time, I took the firm resolution to make it 


Nevertheless, prior to beginning anything, 
I sat myself to reflect seriously, and to in- 
terrogate myself. I now felt that a small 





degree of fixity had succeeded to the vague- 
ness of the ideas in my mind. For a long 
time had I searched without knowing very | 
well what I sought ; already some morsels of | 
clay crumbled in my fingers had given me a 
forewarning, and then the blossoming of my 
intelligence at the sight of the works of Ber- 
nard Palissy had given me a presentiment | 
of the unknown which perplexed my thoughts. 
At least, I thus began to comprehend it, but 
all that was only a feeble germ. To produce 
itself, it must first ferment still longer in my 
head. An idea then occurred to me, without 
doubt as a step towards the great work which 

I should afterwards have the temerity to un- 
dertake ; I recollected that my intelligence 
was never more alert than when sHe went 
and placed herself at the tips of my ten 
fingers, and I took measures to cut out work 
for her. 

I bought a few dead birds and I stuffed 
them; my attempts succeeded. I took a 
taste for it. I studied anatomy and a little 
natural history, and at the end of a certain 
time I had made a varied collection of nearly 
four hundred birds. They advised me to | 
take a shop and establish myself; this was 
in eighteen hundred and forty-one. I met, by 
chance, an old comrade who had a booth in | 
the Place du Carousel, where he was net 
thriving in his business, He let it to me, 
and I left M. Jules Guerin and opened shop. 
My collection of birds was sold in a twinkling, 
and promptly replaced. My trade prospered, 
and [ began to acquire a certain reputation 
for ability. Every Monday fifteen or twenty 
specimens were brought to me from the 
country to be stuffed. High personages 
visited more than once my little cabinet of 
natural history. The Prince de Joinville 


came often incognito, into my shop, inquired 
the prices without bargaining, and immedi- 
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ately after sent a footman to buy different 
things. When the Prince shot any birds of 
importance, he ordered them to be carried to 
Pull to be mounted. I have still the foot of 
a stag which I ought to have prepared to 
form a bell-rope handle. I was in vogue. I 
married in eighteen hundred and forty-four. 
In eighteen hundred and fifty-one, orders 
were issued to remove all the booths from 
the Place du Carousel, and I opened in the 
Rue de Seine a large magazine of birds, 
stuffed animals, antiquities, curiosities, and 
Delft-wares, 

The prosperity of my business, by inspiring 
me with confidence in myself, gave the last 
step to my ideas. When I recollected the 
progress 1 had made and the knowledge I 
had acquired ; when I reflected that without 
having a notion of anatomy or natural his- 
tory 1 had tried an industry of which I was 
practically and entirely ignorant, and that, 
nevertheless, I had succeeded ; boldness came 
to me by little and little. I said to myself, 
“The hand which can give the look of life to 
these charming little dead birds, could it not 
knead, mould or model little rustic figures, 
and give them the gestures and the colours of 
life?” This thought warmed and boiled in my 
head. From the time when it was in fusion 
nothing could prevent the explosion, and at 
length the day came when I dared to believe 
in the possibility of imitating the works of 
the master. From this time my resolution 
was firm and unshakeable. Prior to com- 
mencing experiments, I resolved to make 
every imaginable sacrifice, and even to de- 
prive myself of necessaries to attain my 
object. The date of this epoch was eighteen 
hundred and forty-two. 

What would be the use of telling all my 
trial and attempts, and above all my dis- 
appointments? They were innumerable, or, 
what is more exact, they were all the result 
I had of all my days of labour in these first 
apprentice times, They are easily under- 
stood. It was out of Paris, in the provinces, 
and in a secluded spot, that I made my first 
batches, because I wished my experiments to 
be surrounded with the greatest mystery. I 
remained there sometimes fifteen days, and 
sometimes six weeks. At home, in Paris, I 
began studying the argillaceous earths, to find 
out the secret of the enamels, but, like a 
man groping in the dark. I pounded all the 
materials which I supposed likely to be 
useful to my projects; I mixed them at 
random, but took care to note down the sub- 


stances and the doses employed. Some of! 


my specimens came out of the fire imperfectly 
cooked, and others of them burned. I made 
nothing of the least value. I did not know 
what to do, and had always to begin again. 
I consulted the works of Bernard Palissy, 
reading and re-reading them until I had 
them almost by heart, but they did not guide 
me, for I could not as yet understand any- 
thing in them, they are so full of hidden 
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meanings. It is only now that the light has 
broken upon me, and I understand them 
perfectly. Thus I employed several years 
searching for the unknown, paying to human 
infirmity my tribute of moments of dis- 
couragement ; and sometimes I caught myself 
doubting if I were in my senses. In the eyes 
of my friends and acquaintances I passed for 
a visionary ; and my wife was told continu- 
ally that poor Pull had gone crack. But 
these hours of doubt and discouragement 
were of short duration; and, as Bernard 
Palissy said of himself, “the hope which I 
had, made me proceed in my business more 
manfully than ever.” 

After so many researches, attempts, and 
mishaps, although I had not produced any- 
thing which in the least satisfied me, and 
although I had not as yet found the last 
word of my art, an inward voice seemed to 
tell me that I had found my clay and my 
enamel, and the only thing wanting was a 
good method of bakingthem. While making 
all my preparations, and taking all my pre- 
cautions, judging from the state of my head, 
I seemed to be mad or becoming it. But 
when I saw the earth coming out of the fire 
clothed in a brilliant enamel and lively 
colours, when I saw running lizards, swimming 
fishes, leaping frogs, budding plants, growing 
grass, upon my dishes, I thought my eyes 
were deceiving me. Not that I had obtained 
a complete success, which is not reached at 
the first throw, but from having obtained a 
result which announced to me what I should 
accomplish when I could give myself entirely 
up to the fabrication of my dear potteries. I 
sold my collection of birds and my store of 
antiquities, and established myself, in April, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, at Vaugirard. 

Ever since I have tried to improve my pro- 
ductions, to acquire more perfect models, and 
the science and harmony of colours. More- 
over, when I had dared to believe that my 
work might be accepted as a happy con- 
tinuation of the admirable Delfts of the 
master, when I thought it was admitted that 
I had re-discovered an art entirely lost, I sub- 
mitted my productions with confidence to 
men of eminence in the arts, and subse- 
quently to the public. Their judgment has 
been very favourable to me, and I have 
found in it my recompense for long and 
painful years of labour. With regard to 
publishing my mode of manufacture, I must 
upon this point also follow the example of 
my celebrated predecessor. His work is full 
of reservations ; I also ought to have mine; 
and I say— 

“ After meditating and struggling unceas- 
| ingly, after fatiguing body and mind, solving 
problems patiently, the destiny of the potter 
| of Saintes, who carried with him to the tomb 
_ the practice of his best discoveries, one has a 
good right certainly not to vulgarise the 
, secret of his processes—not to throw to the 
wind of publicity the fruit of his pains; a 
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man is quite free to bury his treasures with 
himself.” 

Brilliant propositions have been made to 
me to carry my industry abroad ; but I cling 
to my country, and shall not emigrate. 





BURNING, AND BURYING. 


In the reports of the Medical Officers of 
Health for London, we read that in the Vic- 
toria Park Cemetery, last year, every Sunday, 
one hundred and thirty bodies were interred ; 
which fact one of the medical journals ex- 
pressed by saying that there were sixteen 
thousand pounds of mortal matter added on 
that day alone to the already decomposing 
mass, At the time when we were reading 
about such things, “A Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons” issued a pamphlet 
upon an old subject of ours, Burning the 
Dead, or Urn Sepulture. Our own arguments 
upon that subject we have used already; but 
the surgeon proves to be a most iabeliigent | 
ally ; and a brief statement of his argument 
This 


may be of service in these columns. 
it is : 

The soul of a man is indestructible, and at 
death parts from the body. Of matter only 
the elements are, humanly speaking, inde- 
structible. The body of man is made up of | 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon, with 
small quantities of phosphorus, sulphur, 
ealcium, iron, and some other metals. By 
the law to which all matter is subject, man’s 
body, when done with, decomposes into these | 
elements, that they may be used for other 
purposes in nature. Can it matter to him 
whether the process be effected rapidly or 
slowly ? 

Upon the doubt as to the possibility of 
resurrection when our bodies have been | 
burnt instead of rotted, the surgeon lays the | 
balm of texts: “That which thou sowest, | 
thou sowest not the body that shall be ;” 
and “we shall be changed.” But he adds:} 
those who claim to have hereafter the whole | 
identical body back again, must remember, | 
that in life it wastes and is renewed, so that 
if every particle that ever belonged to the! 
frame of an old man were returned to him, 
he would get matter enough to make twelve 
or twenty bodies. It is just possible that 
somebody may be comforted with a theory | 
which the surgeon quotes in a note, that| 
the soul carries away with it out of the world 
one atom of matter which is the seed of the) 
future body, and that these seminal atoms | 
not being here, need not be included in our'| 
calculations about things material. 

If we could, by embalming, keep the form 
of the departed upon earth, that would be 
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Hunter and Mrs. Carpenter, in the year 
seventeen hundred and seventy-five. No 
doubt extraordinary pains were tuken to 
preserve both form and feature; and yet, 
what a wretched mockery‘of a once lovely 
woman it now appears, with its shrunken 
and rotten-looking bust, its hideous, maho- 
gany-coloured face, and its remarkably fine 
set of teeth! Between the feet are the re- 
mains of a green parrot—whether immolated 
or not at the death of its mistress is uncer- 
tain ; but as it still retains its plumage, it is 
a far less repulsive object than the larger 
biped.” There was a law-suit once, to try 
the right of a dead man to an iron coffin, 
when Lord Stowell decided that, “ All con- 
trivances that, whether intentionally or not, 
prolong the time of dissolution beyond the 
period at which the common local under- 
standing and usage have fixed it, form an act 
of injustice, unless compensated in some way 
or other.” And when an iron coffin has been 
opened, after lapse of years, what has been 
found? Chiefly dry grubs of worms and 
other insects that have fed upon the flesh. 
Socrates exhorted his friends, “ Let it not 
be said that Socrates is carried to the grave 
and buried; such an expression were an 
injury done to my immortal part.” Not very 
long ago, a hardened murderer being told 
by the judge that his body, after hanging, 
would be given for dissection, said, “ Thank 
you, my lord ; it is well you cannot dissect 
my soul.” We should look upward, and 
not downward, when we stand beside the 
grave. 

The surgeon replies to those who regard 
cremation as a heathen custom, it is not 
more heathen than burying in holes. Sprink- 
ling earth on the coffin is a heathen custom 
based upon a heathen superstition, but con- 
verted to aChristian use. He gives interest- 
ing illustrations of the use of urn-burial 
by many nations, but reminds us that the 
cost of fuel was one obstacle to its general 
adoption in old times. Ground was to be 
had more chezply than the materials neces- 
sary for the humblest burning, when it was 
requisite to burn on large piles in the open 
air, “The Christians, however,” says Sir 
Thomas Browne, “abhorred this way of 
obsequies; and though they stickt not to 
give their bodies to be burnt in their lives, 
detested that mode after death.” But what- 
ever reason Christians had in the first days 
of Christianity against the burning of their 
bodies, they have left behind them no objec- 
tion founded on a permanent religious prin- 
ciple. We, now, bury in graves and build 
funeral urns in stone as emblems. 

The report of the French Academy of 











much ; but, for any such purpose, embalming | Medicine upon the effect of cemeteries on the 
fails. Decay will use its effacing fingers.| health of Paris, has led in France to the 
“In the museum of the College of Surgeons} bestowing of much serious attention on the 
in London, may be seen the first wife of one| subject of cremation ; and there is sober dis- 
Martin Van Butchell, who, at her husband’s! cussion of the plan of M. Bonneau, who 
request, was embalmed by Dr. William! proposes to replace all cemeteries near great 
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cities, by a building called the Sarcophagus. | 
“Thither the corpses of both, rich and poor, | 
should be conveyed, and laid out ona metallic 
tablet, which, sliding by an instantaneous 
movement into a concealed furnace, would 
cause the body to be consumed in the space 
of a few minutes.” Like a true Frenchman, 
he urges the bearing of his plan on the 
interests of art, “for who would not wish 
to preserve the ashes of his ancestor? The 
funeral urn may soon replace on our consoles 
and mantelpieces the ornaments of bronze 
clocks and china vases now found there.” 
“This may seem a misplaced pleasantry to 
English minds,” says the Edinburgh Medical 


Journal, “but we cannot help being startled | 


at reading the sanitary report leading to 
it.” 

The surgeon then dwells briefly on the one 
valid objection to the burning of the dead. 


It destroys evidence in case of secret murder. | 


Now, the dead speak under the spells of the 
chemist. 
accuraey in the registration and closer scru- 
tiny into each doubtful case of death will 
be imperatively called for. While we write 
this, a man lies sentenced to death against 
whom the condemning witness was the! 
disinterred corpse of his mother. 

The surgeon in his next chapter shows} 
what the pollution of a graveyard is. Over 
this familiar ground we do not follow him, 
except to take up the testimony of the 
French Academy of Medicine that “no 
matter from what quarter the wind blows, 
it must bring over Paris the putrid emana- 
| tions of Pére la Chaise, Montmartre, or Mont- 
cme and the very water which we drink, | 

ing impregnated with the same poisonous | 
matter, we become the prey of new and 
frightful diseases of the throat and lungs, to | 
which thousands of both sexes fall victims 
every year. Thus a dreadful throat disease, | 
which baffles the skill of our most experienced 
medical men, and which carries off its victims | 
| in a few hours, is traced to the absorption of | 
| vitiated air into the windpipe, and has been | 
observed to rage with the greatest violence | 
in those quarters situated nearest to ceme-| 
teries.” ‘There need not be foul smell in| 

oisoned air. The deadly malaria of the 

ontine marshes, we are reminded, blows 
soft and balmy as the air of a Devonshire | 
summer. In his last chapter, the surgeon | 
shows how cremation of the dead would give 
even increased solemnity to the funeral ser- 
vice, and increased truth to the words, “ashes | 
to ashes, dust to dust.” In the centre of the | 
chapel used for burials, he would erect a 
shrine of marble, at the door of which the | 
coffin should be laid—so coustructed and | 
arranged that at the proper time, by unseen | 
agency, the body should be drawn from it! 


THE LEAF, 


If cremation be adopted, greater) 


| A 
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there would be seen only a quivering trans- 
parent ether, floating away from the chapel 
|spire. At the conclusion of the service, the 
ashes of the dead would be reverently 
brought, enclosed in a glass vase, which might 
be again enclosed in a more costly urn for 
‘burial, for deposit in a vault, or in a con- 
isecrated niche, prepared for it after the 
|manner of those niches for the urns of the 
departed which were called, from their 
‘appearance, columbaria—dove-cotes—by the 
Romans. The ashes of those who loved each 
other tenderly might mingle in one urn, if 
we would say: 


Let not their dust be parted, 


| For their two hearts in life were single-hearted. 


There is nothing irreverent to the dead 
jin cremation. Southey expressed very em- 
phatically why a man might desire it for his 
| friends: “The nasty custom of interment,” 
/he says, “makes the idea of a dead friend 
more unpleasant. We think of the grave, 
corruption, and worms. Burning would be 
much better.” The true feeling is that with 





which the surgeon ends his pamphlet, using 
the words of Sir Thomas Browne: “’Tis all 
one where we lye, or what becomes of our 
bodies after we are dead, ready to be any- 
thing in the extasie of being ever.” 


THE LEAF. 
1 


Tov art curl’d and tender and smooth, young leaf! 
With a creamy fringe of down, 

8 thou slippest at touch of the light, young leaf, 
From thy cradling case of brown. 


Thou art soft as an infant's hand, young leaf, 
When it fondles a mother’s cheek ; 

And thy elders are cluster’d around, young leaf, 
To shelter the fair and weak. 


To welcome thee out from the bud, young leaf, 
There are airs from the east and the west ; 

And the rich dew glides from the clouds, young leaf, 
To nestle within thy breast. 


The great wide heaven, and the earth, young leaf, 
Are around, and thy place for thee. 

Come forth! for a thread art thou, young leaf, 
In the web-work of mystery ! 


n. 

Thou art full and firmly set, green leaf, 
Like a strong man upon the earth ; 

And thou showest a sturdy front, green leaf, 
As a shield to thy place of birth. “ 


There is pleasant rest in thy shade, green leaf, 
And thou makest a harp for the breeze ; 

And the blossom that bends from thy base, green leaf, 
Is loved by the summer bees. 


unseen, into an inner shrine, where it would | The small bird’s nest on the bough, green leaf, 
eross a sheet of furnace-flame, by whicb it| Has thee for an ample roof; 
would be instantly reduced to ashes. Within) And the butterflies cool their wings, green leaf, 


the chapel, nothing would be seen ; outside,! On thy branching braided woof. | 
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Thou art doing thy part of good, green leaf, 
And shedding thy ray of grace: 

There’s a lesson written in thee, green leaf, 
For the eye of man to trace, 


ul. 
Thou art rough, and shrivell’d, and dry, old leaf, 
And hast lost the fringe of down : 
And the greeu of thy youth is gone, old leaf, 
And turn’d to yellow and brown. 


There are sisters of thine trod in clay, old leaf, 
And in swollen rivers drown’d; 

Ah, but thou tremblest much, old leaf, 
Looking down to the greedy ground. 


The autumn blast, with thy doom, old leaf, 
Cometh quickly, and will not spare, 

Thou art kin to the dust to-day, old leaf, 
And to-morrow thou liest there, 


For thy work of life is done, old leaf, 
And now there is need of thy death. 

Be content! *Twill be all for the best, old leaf, 
There is love in the slaying breath, 


SEPOY SYMBOLS OF MOTINY 


TuHE conspiracy which broke out in British 
India, by the mutinies of Sepoys, in the 
month of June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, was first shown-by the circulation of 
symbols in the forms of cakes and lotus- 
flowers. 

Herodotus described the lotus under the 
name of the lily of the Nile, and Theophrastus 
portrayed it as the Egyptian bean. The 
first historian and the first botanist have both 
described it with extreme precision, and it is 
mentioned by the first geographer, Strabo. 
The Arabs call it the bride of the Nile. 

Herodotus says, the lotus grows in the 
country when it is flooded. Its flowers are 
white, and have petals like those of the lily. 
The lotus-plants grow in great numbers, and 
crowded together. ‘Their flowers close at 
sunset, and hide their fruit, and they open 
again when the sun re-appears, and rise up 
above the surface of the water. They con- 
tinue to do this until the fruit is entirely 
formed, and the flower has fallen. The fruit 
is as large as that of a large poppy, and con- 
tains a great number of seeds, like millet 
seed, The Egyptians pile the fruit in heaps, 
and allow the bark to rot, and they then 
separate the seed, wash it in the Nile, and 
after drying it, convert it into bread. The 
root of the lotus, which is called corsion, is 
round, and about the size of a quince; and 
its bark is black, like that of the chesnut: 
the root is, moreover, white inside, and it is 
eaten either raw or cooked. 

Theophrastus says, this bean grows in the 
marshes and ponds ; its stalk is about four 
arms long, and is of the thickness of a finger. 
It resembles a rush which is not knotted. 
The fruit it bears, is of the shape of a wasp’s 
nest, and contains as many as thirty beans, 
each in a separate cell, The flower is once 
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or twice larger than that of the poppy, and 
is pink, The fruit grows above the surface 
of the water; the leaves are borne upon 
stalks like those of the fruit ; they are large, 
and they resemble a Thessalian hat. The 
root is thicker than the root of a stout rush, 
and is partitioned like the stalk. It serves 
as nourishment to those who live near the 
marshes, This plant grows spontaneously 
and abundantly, and can, moreover, be sown 
in mud, with a bed of straw to prevent its 
rotting. 

After giving the accounts of the father of 
history and the father of botany, it would | 
not be well to omit what issaid by the father , 
of geography. 

Strabo says, the ancient Egyptians used te 
sail in barks over the lakes which were | 
covered with the beans, and shade themselves 
with the leaves ; as their descendants, in the 
present day, shade themselves with the leaves 
of the sedges and date trees. 

Pliny the elder mentions the lotus, which 
he compares to a poppy: showing that the | 
lily of the Nile was known to the Romans, | 
although it began to disappear in Egypt from | 
their time—it has been supposed with the | 
religion of which it was a symbol. | 

Strabo says, the leaves, which were about | 
the size of Thessalian hats, were used as | 
goblets and — and the shops were sup- | 
plied with them. Travellers of the present | 
day tell us, that the Hindoos use, as plates | 
and dishes, the leaves of the plantain tree 
and those of the nymphza lotus—the beautifal | 
lily which abounds upon their lakes. The 
leaves are large enough in Bengal to be used | 
by the people without having been subjected | 
to any artificial preparation. At each repast | 
they renew these fresh and beautiful vessels, | 
which cost them nothing but the trouble of | 
gathering. In the upper provinces, where | 
the leaves are smaller, several of them are 
plaited together to make plates, and the per- | 
sons who make this work their trade are 
called “barbi.” Just as in upper Bengal | 
there are still to be seen the barbi, who made | 
the lotus-dishes described by Strabo. The | 
French traveller, Jacquemont, found upon | 
the banks of the lakes of Pentapotamus and | 
Cachemire, poor people living upon the lotus | 
roots, just as poor people lived upon their 
roots in Egypt in the time of Herodotus. In | 
some parts of India the nut is eaten green, 
and preserved as a sweetmeat; the Fellahs 
of Damietta eat both the roots and seeds. | 
When cooked, the leaves are said to taste | 
like the best cabbages, and the roots like 
chesnuts. | 

The disappearance of the lotus from Egypt 
has been ascribed to the disappearance of the | 
religion of which it was a symbol, The 
scientific commission which accompanied Na- 
poleon, and whose services to science have 
won far more honour to France than Napoleon | 
lost under the shadows of the Pyramids, | 
could not find any traces of the lotus in the 
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waters of the Nile. The plant has vanished 
from the habitat where it flourished when it 
was celebrated by Strabo, Theophrastus, and 
Herodotus. Men of science have not failed 
to notice the refutation of the development 
theory contained in the exact accordance of 
the lotus of the present day in the minutest 
details of its structure and vegetation with 
the careful descriptions of it which were 
written two thousand years ago. The fact is 
one of the many proofs of the fixity of species. 
The lotus which is represented upon the an- 
cient monuments and altars of Egypt is no 
longer found in the lakes and marshes where 
it was first described ; but, when it is met 
with in still warmer climes it is seen to be 
exactly the species of the most ancient de- 
striptions and delineations. The botanists 
are considerably puzzled to explain the dis- 
appearance of the lotus from the canals of 
lower Egypt, where it formerly grew almost 
spontaneously. The supposition of the dis- 
appearance of a plant with the religion of 
which it was a symbol, is far from satisfac- 
tory, and there is more feasibility in imagin- 
ing the phenomenon to be due to mechanical | 
or chemical changes in the waters, the effects | 
of clearings and cultivation, or of a change in| 
the climate. The lotus grows spontaneously 
where the average summer heat is twenty- 
one degrees centigrade above zero ; the aver- 
age heat of a climate has, however, less effect | 
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upon the lives of plants than the average, 


variability ; an increase in the violence of his 
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The roots of the lotus resemble the white 
articulated climbing roots of the reeds (arundo 
phragmites) of our marshes. The Nymphza 
family have subterranean stalks, called 
rhizomes. The subterranean and subaqueous 
stalks are confounded with the roots in 
popular language, but the botanists call 
these stalks rhizomes, from a Greek word 
signifying roots. While the leaves decay 
aunually, the rhizomes persist alive at the 
bottom of the water in the wet mud. At 
each articulation there is a bunch of fibrous 
roots and a bud which sends forth a leaf. The 
leaves are in shape like a basin, and when 
wetted the water rolls off them like drops of 
mercury, 

This phenomenon is not caused, however, 
by a coating of wax, like that secreted 
upon the surface of the leaves of the cab- 
bage. The water rolls off the leaves of the 
lotus, because they are covered with innu- 
merable papilla, which are not wetted by the 
water, and from which the drops roll off and 
run from place to place. An easy experiment 
proves that the lotus leaf breathes only 
through its petiole or stalk, which is a curi- 
ous peculiarity, for the leaves of plants 
breathe generally through little mouths, like 
button-holes, upon their superior and inferior 
epiderms. In the herbaceous plants there are 
more of these little mouths upon the upper 
than upon the under sides; and there are 
none upon the upper surfaces of the leaves 
of the forest trees. The Nympheza, or water- 





floods, or of the suddenness of his changes, lily family, nearly all have their breathing- 


of the dryness of his droughts, or of the ra-| mouths upon the upper surface of the leaves 
pidity of his currents, may, therefore, be the| which is exposed to theair. But the lotus— 
reason why Father Nile has lost his lily. The| having a turn for eccentricity, I suppose— 
Arabs having called the lotus the bride of the | does not choose to breathe like its kindred. 
Nile, this may be only another case of separa- | Recently, a nymphea is said to have been dis- 
tion on account of incompatibility of temper. | covered which breathes by the lower surfaces 

The lotus is a vivacious plant. Plants) of the leaves, which turn back to expose the 
which go through all the changes of their little mouths or stomates to the air. This 
lives from the seed to the seed in a year are! plant and the lotus are the only members of 
called annuals, and plants which propagate| the family who indulge in respiratory pecu- 











themselves by their roots are called vivacious. | 
The distinction is, however, less a botanical | 
than a meteorological distinction ; for the) 
wheat and corn, for example, which are an-| 
nual in our temperate climates, are vivacious | 
in the tropical latitudes. The daily bread, | 
which is the best and most beautiful thing | 
upon our tables, is thus literally given us by | 
the degrees of heat and cold, by the north- 
east winds, and the hoar-frosts of our boreal 
skies, The greater heat of the tropics gives, 
an excessive vivacity to the cereals, which 
impedes the development of theseed. In our 
colder regions, and at the approach of the 
frosts and snows of our winters, the cereals 
assume the only forms in which they can sur-| 
vive the rigorous winters of the temperate | 
and septentrional climates. If it is the spring | 





aud summer sun which pushes and ripens the | 


corn, it is the autumn and winter frost which | 
determines the annual metamorphoses of the | 


grain, 


liarities, and the lotus is by far the more 
eccentric and original of theSe peculiar species 
of water-lilies, The stomates of the lotus 
are all accumulated upon the top of the stalk 
just where it joins the leaf, A whitish central 
spot amidst the velvety green of the fresh 
young leaves marks the locality of their 
stomates. But I must not forget the expe~ 
riment. Ifyou cut one of these leaves and 
pour water into the cup which it forms, and 
then blow through the stalk, you will see 
the air raising up the water and escaping 
through it in bubbles. 

The lotus leaves have another peculiarity. 
The leaves of the Nympheea family generally 
have leaves resembling the leaves of the 
lotus, only their lobes are not soldered toge- 
ther. The leaves of the lotus, on the con- 
trary, have their two lobes soldered together, 
and a trace of their joining can be seen upon 
the inferior surface aud the outer edge of 
the leaf. 
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It is the soldering of the lobes which gives 
the lotus leaves their singular form,—the re- 
semblance to basins or flat hats which makes 
them serviceable as vessels in India. 
addition to having the lobes soldered together 


like the hellebore, the limb of the lotus leaf 
is round, with the nervures branching off 


In 


equally from the central stalk or petiole, 
like the water-porringer (hydrocotyle vul- 
garis). 

The leaves become flowers, and the flowers 
fruits, in the lotus, as in other plants. Goethe, 
the poet, made the most interesting observa- 
tion upon the flowering plants which has 
enriched science since Ray discovered and 
Linnseus demonstrated their sexes. He 
showed the transformation of the leaves into 
fiowers. He described how, by successive 
transformations, the leaves form the calix, 
the calix the corolla, and the corolla the 
organs which reproduce the plant. Botanists 
now know how to surprise and view these 
processes in many plants, and they are most 
easily seen on the wild as compared with 
the cultivated strawberries. 

The lotus leaves and flowers are supported 
upon stalks about a yard long, which rise up 
out of the water. The asperities upon the 
stalks resemble those of the Nympheeaces, 
generally, and especially the Euryalea and 
the Victoria. The orbicular and singular 
leaves of the lotus transform themselves into 
a flower resembling an enormous tulip, or a 
gigantic magnolia flower, the ideal of elegant 
cups or vases, a foot in diameter, or three feet 
in circumference, of a rosy colour, becoming 
very brilliant towards the edges of the 
petals. These rosy leaves of the corolla are 
a dozen or fifteen in number, and overlap 
each other like tiles upon aroof. The observer 
who should, day by day, watch and witness 
the transformations of the lotus leaves into 
lotus flowers, would share the pleasure with 
which Goethe must have first divined these 
beautiful changes. Their fragrance like their 
eolour resembles the rose. When the ancient 
Egyptians twined these leaves and flowers 
into canopies over their canoes, they must 
have formed unrivalled shady bowers, or 
matchless gondolas, or strangely and ravish- 
ingly delicious combinations of the bower 
and the gondolas. No wonder the rosy lily 
of the Nile struck with admiration the 

eat observers of thousands of years ago! 
The lotus flower rising up out of the lakes 
upon which the tropical sunbeams blaze, and 
across which the flame breezes blow, is well 
fitted to strike and haunt, as it has done in 
all ages, the imaginations of the ycllow races 
of the human family. Most certainly, con- 
spiracy never had a more magnificent 
symbol ! 

There are white and yellow, as well as 
pink lotus flowers. They are but a short 
time in blow, and close at night. The sta- 
mens are very numerous, and the pistils are 
from fifteen to thirty in number. Each 
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pistil becomes, in course of time, a fruit,—a 
little black nut like an acorn, without its 
cup. The pistils are borne upon a recep- 
tacle, which is the botanical name for the 
base upon which all the parts of the flower 
rest. From fifteen to thirty pistils nestle 
upon the fleshy sea-green receptacle of the 
lotus. The form of it has been compared to 
the knob of the spout of a watering-can. 
The ancients called the fruit, a bean. Theo- 
phrastus has described it exactly, with the 
embryon folded upon itself, and the little 
leaf which characterises it. “On breaking a 
bean,” he says, “a little body is seen folded 
upon itself, from which the fruit-leaf grows.” 
This primordial leaf is the cotyledon which 
plays such a grand part in the tables of the 
system-makers. 

I have sketched the biography of the lotus 
from the seed to the seed. The Egyptians 
used to take the bean, and, after enclosing it 
in a lump of mud to make it sink, throw it 
into the water. When the temperature of 
the season prompted germination, the little 
body folded upon itself put forth the leaf and 
the root. The horizontal subaqueous stalks 
sent up leaves and sent down roots at each 
knot or joint. As the increasing heat sent a 
quickened vitality through the plant, the 
round leaves rose above the water. The 
leaves became flowers, and the pistils trans- 
formed themselves into fruits; the fruits 
containing the beans, and the beans the 
embryons. Such is the perpetual round of 
life in the lotus species, and such it has 
been ever since the fiat of the Creator sum- 
moned into existence this marvel of the 
vegetal world. 

The lotus flourished for the first time in 
Paris in eighteen hundred and fifty-two; 
and it has sometimes produced its fruits in 
the open air in the Botanical Garden of 
Montpellier. 

I do not know the meaning nor the deriva- 
tion of the word lotus. Many Egyptian 
plants are called lotus, and there is a town 
which bears the name. But the plant which 
has given its name to this town is a tree,— 
the tree whose fruit the confectioners imitate 
in their jujubes. Of the Rhamnus lotus of 
Linnzeus Pliny says: “its fruit is so sweet 
that it gives its name to the country and the 
people where it grows.” 

I fear I may have indulged in too long an 
excursion into the realms of Botany, to suit 
the reader who merely wishes to know why 
the Indian rebels choose lotus flowers as 
symbols of conspiracy. I am sure I am as 
innocent of the knowledge as of the rebellion, 
but I will try to help my readers to a guess. 

Four-fifths of the human species worship a 
god-woman. I confess I have but a limited 
interest in the discoveries of antiquarians, 
for the best mines of antiquities are not the 
ruins of buried cities, but the minds of living 
populations, Four-fifths of the human species 
worship a god-woman ; and the vestiges of 
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| this worship are found in the most ancient 


monuments, documents, and _ traditions, 


| stretching backwards into the past eternity, 


from millennium to millennium, towards an 
epoch beyond the records of the Deluge, and 
almost co-eval with the loss of Eden. The 
Tentyrian planisphere of the ancient Egyp- 
tians represents the Virgin and child rising 
out of a lotus flower. The Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics depict the goddess Asteria, or Jus- 
tice, issuing out of a lotus, and seating herself 
upon the centre of the beam of Libra, or the 
Scales. Pictorial delineations of the Judg- 
ment of the Dead, represent Osiris as Amenti 
swathed in the white garments of the grave, 
girt with a red girdle, and seated upon a 
chequered throne of white and black spots, 
or good and evil. Before him are the vase of 
nectar, the table of ambrosia, the great 
serpent, and the lotus of knowledge—the 
emblems of Paradise. There are Egyptian 
altar-pieces upon which the lotus figures as 
the tree of life. The Hindu priests say that 
the lotus rising out of the lakes is the type 
of the world issuing out of the ocean of time. 

Travellers who have observed the worship of 
the Hindus and Parsees, tell us that they give 
religious honours to the lotus. The Budhist 
priests cultivate it in precious vases, and 
place it in their temples. The Chinese poets 
celebrate the sacred bean of India, out of 
which their goddess Amida and her child 
arose, in the middle of a lake. We can be at 
no loss to imagine the appearance of the 
Budhist pagodas, for our Gothic cathedrals 
are just those pagodas imitated in stone. 
Their pillars copy the trunks of the palm-| 
trees and the effects of the creeping plants of 
the pagodas ; their heaven-piercing spires are 
the gulden spathes of palm-flowers, and the 
stained glass reproduces, feebly, the many- 
coloured brilliancies of the tropical skies. 
Every pious Budhist, giving himself up to 
devout meditations, repeats, as often as he 
can, the words, “On ma ni bat me Klom.” 
When many worshippers are kneeling and 
repeating the sound, the effect is like counter- 
bass or the humming of bees ; and profound 
sighs mingle with the repetitions. The 
Mongolian priests say these words are en-| 
dowed with mysterious and supernatural | 
powers ; they increase the virtues of the 
iaithful ; they bring them nearer to divine 
perfection, and they exempt them from the | 
pains of the future life. When the priests! 
are asked to explain the words, they say| 
volumes would be required to tell all their, 
meanings. Klaproth, however, says that the | 
formula is nothing but a corruption of four | 
Hindu words, “Om man’i padma houm,” 
signifying “Oh! precious lotus |” 

Without pretending that the volume of the 


| 
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great and general rising on behalf of Bud- 
hism. The flower was circulated to rally 
the votaries of the goddess of the lotus. 

And the cakes have precisely the same 
significance as the lotus flowers. These cakes 
are very ancient symbols. Corn and lotus 
seeds were baked into cakes, offered to Isis 
the goddess of Fertility and Abundance. The 
principle which deems a god to be just what 
his worshippers believe him, is the only 
one likely te surmount the difficulties which 
surround the study of the gods. The diffi- 
culties in identifying the divinities of mytho- 
logy come chiefly from their numerous 
metamorphoses and their innumerable aliases, 
The Grecian Jupiter, the Persian Ormuad, 
the Egyptian Osiris, are but different names 
and modifications of the god of light and 
darkness; and Venus, Astarte, and Isis, are 
all names which designate the evening-star, 
—the queen of heaven. The worship of a 
divine woman is of zodiacal origin. Students 
of the picture language of the Egyptians 
aseribe the invention of the zodiacal signs to 
Seth the son of Adam. Virgo and Leo are 
united in the Sphynx, and their child is 
Horus the sun-god, whose symbol was the 
mistletoe branch of the Druids. The epithet 
virgin was particularly applied to Diana, 
Minerva, and Themis—Chastity, Wisdom, 
and Justice. There can scarcely be a doubt, 
T think, of the identity of the zodiacal 
virgin with Kouan-Yin, the Budhist God- 
dess of Mercy, and with the Queen of 
Heaven, the object of the idolatries de- 
scribed by the Prophet Jeremiah, in the 
seventh chapter, and in the seventeenth 
to the twentieth verse. “Seest thou not what 
they do in the cities of Judah and in the 
streets of Jerusalem? The children gather 
wood, and the fathers kindle the fire, and 
the women knead their dough, to make cakes 
to the Queen of Heaven, and to pour out 
drink offerings unto other gods, that they 
may provoke me toanger. Do they provoke 
me to anger? saith the Lord: do they not 
provoke themselves to the confusion of their 
own faces? Therefore,thus saith the Lord 
God; Behold, mine anger and my fury shall 
be poured out upon this place, upon man, and 
upon beast, and upon the trees of the field, 
and upon the fruit of the ground; and it 
shall burn, and shall not be quenched.” 

Cakes and lotus flowers are the symbols of 
the Queen of Heaven, the Hindu goddess of 
mercy and mother of god. Such is the meaning 
of the symbols, and, in as far as they were 
circulated, such is the purport of the con- 
spiracy. 

The use of these ancient symbols to pre- 
pare a plot against British sway, is well 
titted to strike the student of history. For 





Hindu fakirs, ow the significations of the lotus, | there is in the incidents a junction of wonders, 
might not. throw more light upon the use of; the most picturesque emblems of the most 
it as a symbol of conspiracy, there are hints | ancient and universally prevalent religions 
enough in the faets I have stated, to warrant) being brought into collision with the most 
the conclusion that it serves as a sign of a! marvellous empire the world has ever seen, 
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Four hundred years ago a horde of fierce and | begin to dread that the next moment she 
barbarous barons were busy in England, | will, as it were, spit out a sharp, stinging 
painting the white rose red. Having happily | phrase at me, and make everybody laugh, 
weakened the feudal aristocracy and the|It is her way. I was talking to Emily Clay 
despotic monarchy by their exterminating | about her, and asking whether she were not 
feuds, the smalier proprietors and the indus-|a disagreeable person ; Emily said she was 
trious orders were enabled, in these highly | very odious to those she disliked, but by one 
favoured British islands, to grow up in inde-| or two there was nobody so much loved. It 
pendence and liberty, and to flourish in wealth |seems strange how anybody can love her, 
and intelligence. A hundred years ago,|She does not look very formidable ; she is 


in seventeen hundred and fifty-seven, a com- | middle-sized and dark-complexioned, with a | 


pany of traders had received a grant of about | 
five thousand square miles of territory upon 
the coast of Malabar and Coromandel, and 
now, in eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
their empire consists of about six hundred | 
thousand square milesof territory. Only three | 
or four centuries ago the loveliest flowers in 
the British islands were the symbols of the | 
wretched feuds of the rival pretenders ; and 
in June, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
one of the most magnificent products of the 
vegetable world is the symbol of a struggle 
between Budhism and Christianity. Other 
and coarser elements, no doubt, abound in the 
strife ; the ambition of princes, the intrigues 
of rival nations; but, under atrocities and 
mutinies, the student of races and religions | 
can scarcely fail to discern the signs of a} 
revolt of the lotus against the cross. 


ELEANOR CLARE'S JOURNAL FOR | 
TEN YEARS. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE SECOND, 


Srocksripce, August the fourth—This is 
the first chance I have got since I came to 
Stockbridge, of writing a word in my journal 
—and now it is on the sly. I came four days 
ago, and seem to have been in a whirl and 
confusion ever since; Iam only just begin- 
ning to settle down. 

At first it seemed as if I never should 
settle. Everything was so strange. There 
was only one girl here when I arrived (Miss 
Alice they call her, and she is the half- 
boarder) ; but a great many have come in 
yesterday and to-day—twenty-three in all. 
From what I have seen, there is not one 
whom I feel inclined to like much, but I can 
tell with certainty one person I do not like, | 
and that is Miss Alice—I cannot bear her. 
She helped the English teacher, Miss Small- 
wood (a gaunt, very disagreeable-looking 
woman) to unpack my boxes, make inven- 
tories of my clothes, and put them in the 
drawers as if she were a servant ; and when 
it was time to dress for dinner (we dine at 
four) she came and asked me if I could do 
my own hair? When I told her I could, she 
said, “ That’s a blessing!” and went away. 

She is apparently there to serve everybody 
—girls, teachers, and mistresses. Some of 
the girls seem great friends with her, but 
most of them are afraid of her. She is not 
cross or ill-natured, but she is so satirical she 
makes me cringe. If she only looks at me, I 


quantity of beautiful hair, and very bright 
eyes ; Emily calls her pretty, but I do not. 
Miss Thoroton does not like her, and is very 
harsh to her, and she even dares to retort. 
and defend herself. Miss Smallwood and 
she are at daggers drawn, and are engaged 
in little wordy fights ever so many times 
a-day; the girls seem to think it fun. I 
should not like to be Miss Alice for any- 
thing, but I shall take care not to offend her, 

August the ninth.—This is my first Sunday 
at school, and this evening we have some 


rest in the garden, where I am writing upon | 


my knee with a pencil Emily Clay has lent 
me. On week-days we have scarcely time 


to breathe between each lesson, We get up | 


at six, and must be in the school-room at 
seven. Then lessons till eight, prayers, and 
breakfast. After that, ten minutes out here, 


and in again to work until twelve. Then | 


dry bread and toast-and-water for luncheon, 
and half-an-hour’s recreation. Lessons again 
till two: then a walk up Stockbridge-lane, 
or by the river-side. 
a quarter of an hour’s rest to save our com- 


plexions, then to lessons again till half-past | 
seven, tea at eight, prayers after, and to bed | 
at nine; very thankfulam I to get to bed too,I | 


am so weary of the incessant hum and work, 


Miss Thoroton is a very fashionable-looking | 
lady, but she drops her h’s occasionally : she | 
addresses us, collectively and individually, | 
upon the conduct of gentlewomen, and cites | 
to us as shining examples for our imitation | 
certain stars of surpassing brilliance, who | 
formerly illumined the horizon of Stock- | 
bridge, but who have since gone in their | 


glory to other spheres. There is one— 
Maggie Dickson, whom I never will forgive! 


Her grace, her elegance, her patience, her | 
laborious industry, her talent, her doing her | 
steps up-stairs, her perfect propriety of man- | 
ner, and her French accent are a continual | 
I believe all the girls hate | 
What- | 


reproach to me. 
her sublime and inimitable virtues. 
ever we do ill, Maggie Dickson would scorn 
to have done: whatever we do well, Maggie 
Dickson would have done a hundred times 
better ! 


school-girls, while we are left lamentably de- 
ficient. I ventured to say so to Miss Alice, 
and she with her smile replied, “O! we 
shall be past generations, next half or next 
year, and shall become shining lights in our 
turn ! When Maggie Dickson was here, Miss 





Back to dinner at four: | 








All the genius and goodness seem | 
to have been absorbed by past generations of | 
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Thoroton used to say she was like an over- 
grown stable-boy, and she was; she came to 
Stockbridge when I did, and got into as many 
scrapes as any of us.” 

This is consolatory, but I do wish Miss 
Thoroton would allow us to have one little 
germ of goodness, so that there might bea 
hope of something sprouting up by-and-by ; 
but she will not. She says my language is 
made up of the most frightful provincial- 
isms, which never can be, and never ought 
to be, tolerated in polite society, and she in- 
quires almost daily, where I have been 
brought up, and to what place I expect to go 
ultimately, if I continue to persevere in my 
present evil ways. I’m sure I don’t know. 

Emily Clay is such a sweet, good, kind 
creature ; she never says an ill word of any- 
body ; not even of that every-day-more-to-be- 
avoided Miss Alice. Miss Alice spares no 
one and no thing. She deliberately (and I 
must acknowledge very amusingly) carica- 
tures us all—teachers, masters, mistress, and 
pupils indiscriminately. She has a book full 
of quaint sketches, and somebody says she 
keeps a locked diary: this is esteemed a 
great mystery and wickedness, as I suppose 
mine would be were it known, but so far 
no one is cognisant of it. I have not even 


_ told Emily Clay, and she is my favourite 


above all theschool. Miss Alice does a great 
many civil offices for me, indeed sometimes I 
am ashamed to make use of her services, 
disliking her as I do, but I cannot help 
myself. Yesterday she had to hear me prac- 


_ tise my new piece, and I tried to say I was 
| obliged, but did it with such a bad grace, that 


she laughed and said: “ You need not thank 
me; I shall attend to you whether you do 
or not, and I hate sham !” 

September the second.—I scarcely ever 


get time to write a line in my book now, but 


must set down what passed yesterday. 
Miss Alice has always had to help mea 
great deal with my lessons because I am so 


low in my class, and I thought it was only 


right (especially as I don’t like her) that [ 
should make her some acknowledgment for 
her services. I wrote to consult Grannie 
about it, and so, when she and Cousin Jane 
drove over to see me last week, I asked them 


| to bring a pretty white enamelled work-box 


from Compton for me to give to her. Inever 
saw her by herself so as to offer it until 
yesterday afternoon, half-holiday. She was 
in one of the arbours alone, reading, so I 
fetched it out of my drawer in the school- 
room, and carried it to her; I felt shy of 
resenting it, and looked as awkward as could 
when I said, “ Miss Alice, here is a little 
work-box for you, if you will accept it.” 

She looked up at me in her queer way, but 
without ever glancing at the box, and replied, 
“Eleanor Clare, I never accept gifts except 
from those who love me,” and then she went 
on reading. 

I turned scarlet, but I was not going to 


enter into any protestations of my gratitude, 
so I left the parcel on the seat and marched 
off. Miss Alice presently came out of the 
arbour, but she did not bring the box with 
her, nor, so far as I observed, did she even 
glance at it. There it stayed all night, and 
as it rained heavily, it is almost spoiled ; 
Miss Smallwood brought it in, and asked 
publicly to whom it belonyed. I had never 
expected that, and feeling desperately guilty 
got behind my slate, and feigned not to hear. 
Miss Alice, however, spoke and said : 

“Tt is a present which Miss Eleanor Clare 
offered to me, and which I declined.” 

Miss Thoroton looked up in amazement 
and stared at both of us, then at the box. 

“It was an expensive present for you to 
buy, Miss Eleanor,” said she ; “ but it shows 
a good spirit of gratitude; you have given 
Miss Alice much additional work, but she 
has no claim on you on that account.” 

“T wanted to pay her for her trouble,” I 
blundered out stupidly. 

“That you cannot do,” said Miss Thoroton ; 
“there is no question of payment between 
Miss Alice and any of the pupils ; you are all 
entitled to her services, and she is entitled 
to your thanks, but nothing more. If she 
had chosen to accept the present, offered no 
doubt in a right spirit, there could have been 
no objection; but, as ‘the matter stands, I 
must desire Miss Smallwood to take charge 
of it until you go home, when she will pack 
it in your trunk, There is no need to cry, 
Miss Eleanor.” 

Yes, that final admonition was to me! I 
had begun to cry—to cry publicly ; all the 
girls stared and whispered, and even Miss 
Alice began to look red and vexed. It was 
just time to go out to walk, and everybody 
began to move ; at last they all went, except 
Miss Alice and myself, and there I sat at 
my desk crying like a baby—I could not 
stop, and for very shame I dropped my face 
into my two hands: I could have stamped 
with passion. In a minute, perhaps, I felt 
Miss Alice lay her hand on my neck, and she 
said, “ Don’t be silly, Eleanor Clare, it is not 
as if you loved me, and I had rejected your pre- 
sent—then you might ery ; but you know you 
hate me worse than any girl in the school.” 

I shook her off and replied, “ Yes, I do!” 
so vehemently. I was sorry after I had said 
it, for all her colour went except two red 
spots on ber cheeks, and her eyes looked 
strange as if tears had flashed into them; 
but the next moment she laughed in her old 
way, and observed that she had known it all 
along, and did not care. “I don’t care,” is 
for ever on her lips. 

September the fourteenth.— What  tire- 
some, disagreeable subjects we have to write 
about !—This week’s is, Ihe Four Seasons, 
invited to dine with Time, dispute which is 
the most valuable to men. Half the girls 
are running to and fro in a state of dis- 
traction: they cannot borrow from books, 
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and Miss Alice is in one of her lofty moods, | —it was like being racked. Now I can sit 
and declines to help anybody, or else the|up in the little music-room, and Grannie ig 
common cry when we are in a difliculty staying in the town to be nearme. They 
over our subjects is, “O! Miss Alice, do) took great care of me and were very kind, 
give me an idea!” and sometimes she will) Miss Thoroton, Miss Smallwood, Mademoi- 
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write us a good half-page. 

Ever since that scene about the box she) 
and I have scarcely spoken. I do feel a' 
little bit vexed and ashamed of myself when | 
I remember it, and some of the girls have | 
taken upon themselves to quarrel with me' 
about it. They say I insulted her—I did 
not intend it, and I don’t believe she thinks 
I did. I fancy often since I began to observe | 
her that she has a heart under her satire, but | 
she takes a great deal of pains to keep it 
hidden. Emily Clay does not dislike her; 
indeed, she insists upon it that if she had 
not been so harshly treated when she was a 
child and since she came to Stockbridge, she 
would have been more affectionate and 
faithful than any of us. Miss Smallwood is 
horrid to her, but she never seems to care, 
and though she is slaving from morning till | 
night, Miss Thoroton scolds her every day. 
She is dreadfully impertinent sometimes — 
indeed, she always appears ready-armed for 
repelling an attack, and such cutting, bitter 
things she can say! So very different from 
Emily Clay! she is nice. 

September the nineteenth—Miss Alice has 
been put into my room, and Emily Clay 
moved to another. Miss Thoroton said she 
would not have any clanning iu the school, 


| 


and Emily and I were too much together. 
Then we are not allowed to be companions 
in our walks, but each of us is classed with 


a girl we care nothing about. Now, I call 
this enough to make us deceitful and under- 
hand! Why cannot we be allowed our 
natural affections as we are elsewhere? [| 
will walk with Emily, and [ will talk with 
her too, whenever I can, for all the Miss 
Thoroton’s in the universe! Miss Small- 
wood, too, has taken a spite against us, and 
if we are together in recreation time, she 
immediately sends one of us off to the piano 
or elsewhere. Miss Alice is quite as much 
vexed as we are, but we have to submit. 
This is such oppressive hot weather, and we 
have had ever so many bad thunderstorms 
lately. I don’t like Stockbridge as a place— 
letting alone its being a school. There is a 
great, ugly marsh beyond our garden, and it 
is damp and steamy, so different to dear old 
Burnbank. Some of the girls are not well, 
and I am not well either, though I don’t in| 
the least know what ails me ; I get tired with | 
nothing, and my head aches miserably often, | 
but I don’t like to complain. 

October the twenty-ninth.—O! what a time 
I have had of it! And now I am all full 
of aching bones, and pains, and languors! 
I can scarcely trail one foot after another, 


| 





| selle, Emily, and all of them; but it was 


Miss Alice who nursed me best. The two 
girls who slept in the other bed were moved, 
and she and I were left alone for quiet. I 
don’t know how I can have thought all the 
cruel things of her that [ have done ever 
since I came to Stockbridge until I began to 
be ill. She is so patient and good. One 
night when I was the weakest I cried, and 
made confession to her, and asked her to 
forgive me. I was so weighed down with the 
remembrance of what I used to feel against 
her, that I could not rest until she kissed 
me. I awoke and found her sitting on the 
floor, with her face resting against my bed, 
watching me, and stroking my hand. I knew 
she had been practising in the drawing-room 
until after ten, and that she would have to 
be at her lessons for herself by five, and it 
pained me inexpressibly to see her wasting 
her few hours of sleep in guarding me. 
Since that night I have found her out; she 
never can be cold and repellant to me again, 
for I must love her whether she will or no. 


| She did not say very much, but she kept still 


a long while, and knelt by the bed with her 
face on my hand, and I could feel it wet 
with tears. At last she asked me not to 
talk any more, she could not bear it, and got 
into her own bed. I thought at first she 
was gone to sleep, but by-and-by I heard a 
sob, and another, and O! how shecried! I 
thought she would kill herself; I never 
heard anybody cry so bitterly, or so long. I 
sat up—move I could not—and prayed her to 
be calm, but she seemed to have lost all 
control over herself, and could not cease. I 
know that feeling: I wanted to put my arms 
about her and comfort her, and to tell her 
there was one person would love her always, 
always, but I might as well have been tied to 


| my bed, so utterly helpless was I with pain 


and weakness. 

She fell asleep at length, and so did I, and 
the next morning she said very quietly, 
“You must not tell, Eleanor Clare, what a 
fool I was last night; you see I can bear 
any amount of scolding and hatred with 
equanimity, but the moment I get a glimpse 
of affection Iam broken up—it is the hazel 
divining rod which shows where lie the 
fountains of tears in me—don’t you use it 
again just yet.” And away she went to the 
school-room, 

I feel as if I loved her just now better 
than any one else in the whole world ; she 
has a kind of power over me which I don’t 
acknowledge in anybody besides: whatever 
she bade me do I should do it. I like to 




















and the least noise almost makes me scream.| watch her face as she sits by the window at 
I have had a rheumatic fever for nearly six | her frame-work (she gets a dispensation from 
weeks, and have suffered so very, very much! school business and keeps me company now 
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ind ‘alan, it changes from that quick ‘vivecity Emily Clay did Tene tokether at Maaibous I are together at Meadow- 
and satirical expression that made me dislike | lands, where her father lives: it is a pretty 
her once to a very placid, mournful look— place, but not so pretty as Burnbank. 
she has a large forehead and dark eyes, but} Grannie gave permission for me to pay my 
she looks ill and worn; in fact, I believe| visit of a fortnight here before joining her, 
she has a great deal too much work for her| | and afterwards, I suppose, we move to Fern- 
age and strength. She does twice as much | 'dell. When I was at Meadowlands, last 
as Miss Smallwood or Mademoiselle, besides} midsummer, Herbert Clay was at home ; ‘ 
learning her own lessons; she says to me| but now he is away on one of his journeys, 
that she never sleeps above an hour at a/and is not likely to come back until Monday. 
time, and that this wakeful habit she acquired | 1 wish he were here. Meadowlands is rather 
when she first came to Stockbridge, through | dull, notwithstanding dear Emily does all she 
a dread of lying too long, and being up late, | can to amuse me without breaking any of the 
and not having time for her lessons, She| laws of the establishment. Mrs. “Clay i is the 
will not talk about herself much, but occa-| strangest woman—if she were not Emily’s 
sionally I hear a little bit of her former mother, I believe I should say the most un- 
history. She has neither father nor mother, pleasant, tiresome, tyrannical woman I ever 
sister nor brother, and she is here to be saw ; she has a set of rules for the guidance 
trained for a teacher. of servants, husband, children, and visitors, 
November the twelfth—O! I think Miss| all equally harsh and equally unrelaxing. 








tell, but to me it is insufferable—the order at 
Stockbr idge was anarchy in comparison. 
Emily submits with the patience and resig- 
nation of an angel, but I often feel tempted 
to rebel ; I should rebel but for grieving her, 
good soul. 

Mademoiselle, who has come for a fort- 
night, is not so conscientious. She audaciously 
proclaims to Mrs. Clay’s face, “’De stitch- 
work I dislike, de ’broidery I ‘bominate, de 
stocking-darn I cannot abear!” and Mrs, 
Clay responds, smiling frigidly, “ Idleness, 
mademoiselle, idleness, and nothing else.” 
But mademoiselle folds her hands, yawns in 
the middle of dreary paragraphs, and sud- 
denly breaks out with irrelevant remarks or 
suggestions as to the beauty of the day and 
the ‘propriety of taking some active exercise 
instead of sitting “sew like mantu-makers 
in dat penitential dressing-room ” "—* dat 
penitential dressing-room,” the scene of our 
labours and dulness, being a prettily-fitted 
room adjoining Mrs, Clay’s bed-room, where 
she does everything except take her meals, 
although there are two cheerful drawing- 
rooms and a capital library down-stairs. 

I wish Emily had gone to Burnbank with 
me instead of my coming to Meadowlands 
with her, as Herbert is away. 

June twentieth—Herbert Clay is coming 
home to-morrow, instead of Monday. I am 
glad! for now, surely, we shall have a drive 
out somewhere—perhaps to Carlton Lakes ; 
that was a delightful drive we had to Carlton 
last year when the Brookes were staying 
here. I should like to go again. I have 
been at loss to understand what Mrs. Clay 
was hinting at all this morning while we 


2? 


took me to task this morning about my 
infatuated fondness, as she called it, for 
Miss Alice. She said that when we leave 
school our social positions will be widely dif- 
ferent, and that it would be awkward for me 
to have her for my intimate friend., I cannot 
express the utter disgust, the wrath that I 
felt. I said something violent, too, and for 
that I was vexed, because it gave Miss Small- 
wood occasion to point out what she malici- 
ously phrased “a sign of the deterioration of 
| my character through our association.” To 
blame Alice !—that “angered me more than 
ever, and I told Miss Smallwood that she was 
quite incapable of understanding the beautiful 
nature of my dearest schoolfellow, to whom I 
was attached equally by my gratitude and 
my love. Miss Smallwood looked very red, 
called me an impetuous silly girl, and threat- 
ened to tell Miss Thoroton : whether she has 
done 80 or not I neither know 1 nor care, but— 


At this part of the journal there is a blank 
half page, and the writing is not resumed | 
until two years later, when Eleanor Clare 
left school: the sudden break-off she then 
explains, 











Meapow.tanps, June nineteenth, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six. —O! how vividly 
the sight of my old book, that scrawl, that 
smeared line, and the avalanche of blots 
bring back the remembrance of early school- 
times! Miss Thoroton gave it to me yester- 
day when I was packing up to leave Stock- 
bridge for good and all; she did not make 
any remark about the awful moment when 
she pounced down upon me as I was making | 
the entry which comes to such an abrupt 
conclusion ; she just laid it down and said, 








were “in purgatory ; sometimes, from her 
tone and glances, I imagined it might be at 
“This is your property, Eleanor Clare,” and myself ; but, then, her remarks were so 
marched off with an air of intense dignity, plainly irrelevant that I must have been 
I have been reading a few pages—I wonder} mistaken. She talked about designing chits 
what has become of Alice, and where she is| of girls with intense asperity, and said once 
now—she promised to write to me when she | very emphatically, 4 propos of nothing, 
was settled, and she has never done so, “When Herbert marries, he must have 


Smallwood the lowest-minded woman! She| How other people support her yoke, I cannot 
| 
wi 
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him no allowance now !” 

Emily laughed, and asked if anybody had 
proposed for her brother, that she was speci- 
fying conditions. Mrs. Clay reddened, and 
said in reply: 

“It is well those things should be under- 
stood ; young girls are apt to deceive them- 
selves as to the actual position of men whom 
they see in a luxurious home.” 

Mademoiselle was very wrath, and she has 
been to me since, indignantly repelling any 
suspicion that she, Aimée Louise de Chalfont, 
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money with his wife; his father can make 


\ Conducted by 
like flint, and her character is as tough as 
leather ; she seems to have no sentiments, 
no emotions, no soft amenities of dis- 
position ; I could not love her if I tried for 
centuries, and I do not think she could love 
me. I caunot tell why, but she seems to | 
have taken a positive dislike to me just now, 
She shows it continually. 

June the twenty-second.—Last night we 
had a walk down by the river—Herbert and 
I, Emily and Mademoiselle. It was almost 
lin the gloaming, and I think I never shall 
forget that dreary, wild scene. Though, in 


! 


should have designs matrimonial on the son | early spring, the water pours down in a flood, 
of any “canaille manufacturier !” I appeased | at this season the bed of the river is almost 
her wrath by pointing out that I as well as|dry; the white stones gleamed ghastly 


herself might be hinted at. 

Iam so rejoiced that 1 never let it out at 
Stockbridge about Ferndell being mine— 
Miss Thoroton and all of them suppose it to 
belong to Grannie ; but she evidently felt the 
insult aimed particularly at herself; she was 
for packing her box and departing a l’instant 
méme, but I prevailed on her to stay. She 
acceded, threatening to present a visage de 

lace 4 ce beau monsieur! Herbert will not 

e long in thawing the crust if he is as he 
was, and Mademoiselle’s wrath never lasts 
more than ten seconds at a time—no fear of 
a quarrel therefore. 

June twenty-first—Of all hateful places, 
that dressing room is the most hateful! 
There have we been toiling the whole of the 
Jong sunshiny morning, and now, at three 


against the low dark lines of wood beyond, 
land there was a sad moaning undertone in 
ithe wind such as I never heard before, 
Then the trickling flow of the springs amongst 
ithe rocky fragments, the rush of the mill- | 
| stream, and the stirring of the leaves seemed 
to deepen the silence ; there was a strange | 
effect, too, in the clouds—all purple bars 
against a golden sky, which reminded me of | 
what some wretched prisoner might feel } 
looking through his grated window at the | 
unattainable liberty beyond. Asthe currents | 
of air swept down the river-bed, they brought 
a briny scent as of the sea-shore, I almost 
expected to see tangle hanging on the stones, | 
| and shells lying about. 

| Herbert and I sat on the bank, while 
|Emily and Mademoiselle strayed further 














o'clock, the sky is overcast and threatens rain. | down towards the plantations, and he began | 
We might have gone to Carlton so beautifully to talk about his school-days ; I do not think 
if Mrs. Clay would have let us. Herbert | he is happy at home; nobody could be happy 
came in at half-past ten, saying he had a|so crushed and fettered as he and Emily are. 
holiday from the office, and would drive us|I do not think Mr. Clay observes how tied | 
anywhere we chose to go. Mademoiselle | down his children are; if he did, surely he | 
shrieked aloud for joy, and I began to fold} would alter it; but he evidently regards his 
up my work, when Mrs, Clay bade us be| wife as the best and cleverest of women—a 
tranquil, she could not spare us till the | very proper conjugal sentiment, no doubt, but 
afternoon; she really must set her face | aggravating if it blinds him to paternal duty. 
against such distracted ways. I wonder what would be the effect of a 

How poor Emily is to pass her life in this | little steady, passive resistance, or a crisis of 
dreary fashion is more than I can tell; she|rebellion—salutary, most likely. It. does 


will become as tame and spiritless as a| 
mouse ; she is far too yielding and unselfish 
already. Mrs. Clay tyrannises for the mere 
love of power. When she had refused us 
this reasonable pleasure, she ordered Herbert 


| annoy me—stirs up, indeed, the very blackest | 
\drop in me—to watch Mrs. Clay’s placidly | 
self-satisfied countenance as she contradicts | 
us all, and rules us all, and chafes us all to 
the limit of humanendurance. Her eyes are 


to go off, but he said he had nothing in the | big and prominent, her features are flat, her 
world to do; he had made over his work for | mouth is thin-lipped, and when it is dropping 
the day to his father, and so he would wait | pearls of moral sentiments, it opens and shuts 
till we were at liberty. And there he stayed | like the steel snap of a purse. It was cer- 
leaning against the side of the door, looking | tainly an unaccountable freak of nature to 
chagrined and uncomfortable, until his; give her two such fine children as Herbert 
mother found him a task to walk into the|and Emily. Emily is very, very pretty, and 
town to match some wool to work her red | Herbert has a noble face and carries his head 

arrot with. We have not seen him sivce, and | well ; Mademoiselle styles him Jeune Apollo, 
T'do not suppose he went near the wool-shop. land ‘he certainly has a claim to the com- 


Mrs. Clay treats her son as if he were a! parison, but I would rather call him Phaéton, 


little school-boy, although he is nearly of age. | for there is a very considerable element of 


It is marvellous how he submits to it. 1) rashness in him, and, once his mother’s sway 
would not. But there is so much in habit./cast off, he will do some foolish things by 
Mrs. Clay is not actively unkind, but she is! way of trying his power. Emily is rather 
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afraid of him, but I should never be that; 
his heart and principles are sterling both, and 
will not let him go far wrong. 

June the twenty-third.—This little book is 
my safety-valve ; but for it I must break out 
in some unseemly fashion during those inter- 
minable séances in the dressing-room. This 
morning I have stitched my finger as rough 
as a nutmeg-grater with making coarse baby 
clothes for a charitable basket. I hope poor 
folks’ babies come into the world with tougher 
skins than gentlefolks, or else they will have 
a miserable rasping from those little stitf 
shirts. Mademoiselle asked if they were for 


| a“bebi rhinocéros?” and Mrs, Clay told us 


that “the offspring of labour must not be 
trained in luxurious ease!” Herbert came 
in while we were sewing at the sackcloth 
garments, and he gave his opinions, too, 


| which made his mother angry, and she for- 
| bade him the dressing-room. He looked mis- 


chievous as he went out, as if a spirit of revolt 
were beginning to burn in his breast. I am 


| wicked enough to wish that it would break 
| out, and as for Mademoiselle she incites him, 
| both by word and act, to set his tyrant at 


defiance. 
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evening. Mr. Clay is then at home, and he 
likes to have his wife to himself to read the 
newspapers to him aloud. Then we four can 
effect our escape, and we either take a walk 
down by the river or across the fields towards 
Springfield, Sometimes we meet Mr. Hugh 
Cameron, the curate, and he and Emily have 
a talk. I believe I have discovered a secret 
about them ; I am sure he likes Emily very 
nuch, whatever she thinks of him, and Iam 
inclined to suspect she returns his affection, 
trom her careful avoidance of talking about 
him, They know nothing of it at Meadow- 
lands, anyway, for he is received there very 
cordially as the curate ; but Mrs, Clay is too 
fond of money to let Emily marry a poor 
man, and he has only a hundred a-year., 
Every day I expect Emily to come and say 
something to me about it. To-niglsc, up in 
Redbank, Mademoiselle left them to them- 
selves, and when we all wen: home Emily 
rushed off to her room without saying a word, 
aud did not come down to tea; I am sure 
something happened in the walk! I should 
like to 

June the twenty-fixth—I was stopped last 
night by Emily’s com ng in to me to tell me alk 


June the twenty-fourth.—I must work off| about it. Mr. Hugh Cameron made her an 


| a little of my effervescent fidgetiness by 


scribbling in my journal how the days pass 
here. Mrs. Clay appears to have set all her 
faculties to hard labour to devise expedients 
for thwarting and vexing her children at this 
juncture. What for, nobody can tell—merely 
through a natural perversity, I suspect. 


| To-day we have missed a beautiful chance of 


going to the ruins at Springfield Priory. I 
have not seen them, and should have enjoyed 


| it, but Mrs. Clay was sure her husband had 
| said he should want the horse this afternoon, 
| and, after all, it turns out that he never men- 
| tioned it! 
| would have invented a story to serve her 


I did not think before that she 


purpose. Such miserable, paltry ways she 


| takes to annoy first one and then the other ; 
| at dinner she would only allow preserved 
| ne to the mould of rice, which nobody 


ut herself likes, though there were both 


| raspberry and strawberry jam on the side- 
| board. Herbert ventured on a word of re- 


monstrance, and all his mother would say 


| was, she wanted the plums eating up. Made- 
| moiselle thereupon shrugged her shoulders, 
looked wicked, took an infinitesimal portion 


of rice and half the dish of plums all to 
herself, and ate them with great apparent 
gusto. Mrs, Clay’s face was a picture of 
dismay, and when she saw Mademoiselle 
about to help herself a second time she 
warned her that she would certainly be ill ; 
but Mademoiselle smiled benignly, replied 
that nothing ever disagreed with her, and 
did not desist until she had, as our hostess 
desired, “eaten them up.” I daresay we 
shall see no preserved fruit but plums for all 
the remainder of our visit. 

The pleasantest time we have here is the 


SS 
———————— 


offer last night, and she accepted him. He 
is to see her father to-day. Poor Emily was 
very white and anxious, but very happy, too. 
We cannot imagine what her mother will 
say, but dread disapproval. I think Mr, 
Clay would consent if left to himself, for he 
likes Hugh Cameron, Emily will make such 
a good, quiet, pretty clergyman’s wife ! ° 

June the twenty-sixth—All yesterday was 
a series of scenes—painful scenes, Mrs. 
Clay is harder and more unfeeling than I 
could possibly have conceived; she is an 
atrocious woman! She behaved most in- 
sultingly to Hugh Cameron, and most cruelly 
to Emily. I never saw or imagined any 
woman so devoid of proper consideration for 
others. Emily has been telling me that the 
first thing she did when she heard of the 
proposal was to shriek with laughter, as if it 
were an excellent jest got up for her amuse- 
ment, Mr. Clay was surprised, but might 
easily have been induced to consent to the 
marriage, if his wife had not taken the other 
side so vehemently. She denounced the 
curate as a wolf in sheep’s clothing, an up- 
start, a beggar, a designing underling, a 
miserable poverty-bitten Scotchman, and 
ended by declaring that if her daughter ever 
spoke to Hugh Cameron again she would 
renounce her at once and for ever. Emily was 
crushed with shame and pain, for he was 
there all the time, and saw the sordid soul of 
her mother. 

Mr. Clay is ruled by his wife almost as 
completely as his children are, and when he 
saw her violent dislike to the match, he just 
said quietly : 

“You see, Emily, it won’t do—you must 
give him up. Mr. Hugh Cameron, you have 
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my respect. but your visits to Meadowlands 
mist cease for the present.” 

Mrs. Clay added, furiously : 

“For ever, sir! do not let your shadow 
darken our doors again while I live.” 

Emily said she sat as still as a statue her- 
self, but Hugh Cameron looked savage, and 
she feared he would break out into some un- 
pardonable retort, for which, in point of 
family and origin, there is scope enough in 
the Clay’s annals. But he controlled himself, 
and shook hands with Emily before her 
mother’s face, and each made some kind of 
promise, there and then, which Emily regards 
as an engagement. 

When Herbert came in from the office at 
noon, he had to be told all about it, and he 
was angry that Emily should be made mise- 
rable as she is for any paltry considerations, 
such as his mother cites. He would have 
liked her to marry Hugh Cameron, who, if 
he be poor, is a fine-spirited gentleman, and 
a very clever man, who will rise in his pro- 
fession before he is many years older. Her- 
bert thinks that even in a worldly point of 
view, if no other, the rejection is short-sighted 
and wrong in the extreme. He told his 
mother so, and she began to cry hysterically, 
and invoke maledictions on her children, in a 
spasmodic way that would have been ridi- 
culous if one had not known the sad cause. 
Mr. Clay was vexed with Herbert for con- 
tradicting his mother, and altogether it was 
a miserable time. Emily has gone to lie 
down now, literally worried to exhaustion by 
her mother’s tongue and her own griefs ; 
and Mademoiselle, in a spirit which I feel 
inclined to laud, has given herself up to the 
task of boring Mrs, Clay, and keeping her 
quiet in the dressing-room while Emily has a 
little rest. There will be revolution in Mea- 
dowlands ere long. The small end of the 
wedge of liberty has been inserted by Her- 
bert; and to-day, my impression is, that he 
will push it further and further in until the 
prison-doors of his mother’s will are broken 
wide open—the sooner the better, both for 
his happiness and Emily’s. 

June twenty-sizth—I am going away from 
Meadowlands imme‘liately. Last night Her- 
bert and I went up Redbank together. 
Ma lemoiselle staved to guard Emily from 
her mother, and when we returned we found 
that an awful storm had been brewing for us 
while we were gone. 

But first I must write what happened on 
Redbank. I have known since last Midsum- 
mer that Herbert Clay liked me better than 
any one; but to-night he told me he must 
have me for his wife, or nobody. I am quite 
eure I love him enough to marry him, because 
I love him enough to die for him, or, perhaps, 
what is in the long-run much more difficult, 
to bear a great many lively annoyances for 
his sake from his mother. It made me very 
“socom and happy to hear him say he loved me, 

vecanse he is good and true-hearted : he has 
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(Conducted by 
no mean suspicions and no worldly vanities, 
One thing he said amused me, while it glad- 
dened me with the certainty that I was loved 
for myself alone. 

This was it. “TI know you have no money, 
Eleanor, and my mother will make the same 
objections as she did to Hugh Cameron ; but 
never mind, I shall be one-and-twenty and 
my own master in September.” 

I smiled to myself, and thought I would 
keep my secret, and not tell him about Fern- 
dell. He talked of our living in that pretty 
little cottage by Brookend, where there are 
ivy, and roses, and earwigs in such plenty, 
and I let him have his fancy, thinking how I 
would surprise him when the time came, 
But the fact is, I should be far happier, as 
Herbert Clay’s wife, in that tiny cot, than as 
anybody else’s at Ferndell. 

We had a delicious hour straying over the 
Redbank and in the wood, but at last it 
began to grow dusk, and we said we really 
must go back. We made the walk as lon 
as we could, but Meadowlands was reache 
at length, and there, on the door-step, stood 
waiting for us, armed with all her terrors, 
Mrs. Clay herself. Iam not like Emily; I 
don’t weep and faint, or else it is impossible 
to say what might have been the conse- 
quences of her opening address. She is a 
coarse, vulgar-minded woman, or she could 
not have spoken to any girl as she did to me, 
“Go in, you forward puss!” was her excla- 
mation, the moment she saw me; “and 
to-morrow you shall be sent home! I will 
not have youcontriving mischief in my peaceful 
dwelling, making my daughter rebel, and in- 
veigling my silly son, as I see you are doing!” 

Herbert cried out passionately, “ Mother!” 
And she added, in a frightened tone, “ Have 
you been imitating that fool, Emily’s ex- 
ample, and seeking a partner without a 
shilling ?” and then she ran screaming into 
the drawing-room, flung herself on the couch, 
and behaved like an insane person. 

Herbert told me to go away to my own 
room quietly, he could manage her the best 
alone, and so I left them. ‘This morning I 
have seen him again. His father objects to 
his marrying at all now; and I tell himI 
will never enter any family except with the 
consent of its members. 

I fee] strangely coufused—happy and sorry, 
glad and sad. 

The carriage is to take me to Stockbridge 
directly after luncheon ; and I shall get to 
Burnbank by tea-time. Grannie will be sur- 
prised to see me, but more surprised when I 
tell her what has brought my visit to 
Meadowlands to such a summary conclusion. 
I don’t feel to care much for Mrs, Clay’s 
rudeness ; if she had known of Ferndell she 
would have been almost down on her knees 
to me, for she worships money ; but I wish 
Herbert’s mother was a woman I could love. 
Emily is ill this morning, from the fatigue of 
yesterday, but she will soon rally; she says 
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she knew Herbert meant to propose to me! At length he mollified a clerk by the gift of 
last night, and feared how it would end.!a superlatively good cigar; and the following 
Being in much the same case, we sympathised | dialogue took place : 
with each other, and combined to keepupour| “ Why is it that you keep me here ?” 
spirits for better times. I should have liked, “Captain, if you must know, we are keep- 
to leave Meadowlands good friends with) ing you to receive a small lot of medicine 
everybody, but that cannot be. stores for Malta.” 
Herbert has given me a little ring set with! “Indeed! How many packages?” 
five turquoises, like a forget-me-not, which I; “Six.” 
am always to wear; and I have given him) “ Where from?” 
my plain signet with the blood-stone. We| “Green and Watson’s.” 
intend to write to each other often. “Indeed?” replied the captain, dryly; 
we | ‘‘ they were the first goods I shipped, and they 
. 7 have been in the hold these three weeks.” 
HOW THE wo DESPATCH-| ‘The clerk upset a stool, and rushed into 
' the office of his superior. The captain 
Dorine the late war, I was despatched to| thought he heard mention of the name of 
the East, together with thirty-nine other; Lindsay. At all events, the clerk returned 
persons, on a sort of irregular service. We} quickly with an order to get up steam and 
were on pay for about fifteen months; and|to be off with all speed. The anchor was 
we cost the country, in that time, something} weighed in an hour, and Twopenny narrowly 
like forty thousand pounds. ‘There were} escaped being left behind. 
certain phenomena of our brief corporate} Groat said that when his transport an- 
existence that some of us attributed to} chored in the Golden Horn, they were hailed 
jobbery, and even the most indulgent of us| by a sister ship, and asked what cargo they 
to neglect. For eight months we were not| brought? “Beef and pork” was the answer, 
employed, and should have been recalled | The sister ship had been four months in the 
Our nominal head spent the liberal stipend | transport service ; busy, during the first two 
of his office in Saint James’s; and occu-| months, in conveying beef and pork from 
pied himself with some reforms in the ma-| Constantinople to Balaklava; busy, during 
nagement of his club. Our storekeeper |the last two months, in conveying beef and 
could not produce his original invoices ; and| pork, in the same casks, back from Balaklava 
property to a large amount was left to be| to Constantinople. 
wasted without check or responsibility. The| Shortly after the talk related above, the 
official arrangements for our rations, our pay, | little party in Asia was broken up by the 
our transport from place to place, were cha-| peace, and I found myself once more in 
racterised by recklessness, wastefulness, con-| England. My pay ceased on my arrival, so 
fusion, and mismanagement, such as we have | 1 had orders to report myself immediately ; 
never seen paralleled. But we felt our own|as I had parted with my money freely on 
insignificance ; we knew what great affairs|the way home, I was by no means indiffer- 
required the attention of the executive ; and| ent to the speedy payment of a considerable 
we could scarcely wonder at the scant notice | balance due to me. Following my instruc- 
we received. tions, I turned into Whitehall Place, and 
So, when some numbers of a certain book | inquired for Mr. A. 
reached a certain town in Asia Minor, and} A messenger showed me into a room occu- 
were there discussed, we agreed that the|pied by a most courteous and gentlemanly 
Circumlocution Office was hardly used. We}|man, with whom I had transacted business 
bore united witness to the personal courtesy | prior to my departure. Mr. A. remembered 
with which we had been treated in the neigh-| me, congratulated me on my safe return, and 
bourhood of Whitehall. But still :— then addressed himself to his official duties, 
Penny related how three young gentlemen | He asked for my order to return to England, 
of prepossessing personal appearance had been | for my order for a passage, for my last pay 
hopelessly unable to spell the classical name | certificate; when all these had been handed 
of the steamer in which he voyaged. They|to him and inspected, he said, 
consulted together, made various guesses,tried| “ Who told you to come to me?” 
the look of several phonetic readings upon| I mentioned the name of my immediate 
scraps of paper ; and at last applied to him, | superior. 
before they could accomplish “ BaccHanTe.” “Tam not by any means sure that he was 
Twopenny mentioned that he was ordered | right,” replied Mr. A. He spoke very 
to join a certain steamer at Deptford on a|slowly and gently, taking off his spectacles 
certain day. The vessel was detained in the!the while, and deliberately folding them. 
river for fully a week afterwards ; and the/“In fact, I am nearly sure that he was 
authorities on shore would not condescend to| wrong. I think your affair belongs to Mr, 
explain the cause of the detention to the) B,at the Horse Guards. Yes, certainly, if 
captain. They told him he was waiting for) you will take the trouble to go across to Mr, 
orders—for their orders, that was to say ; and| B,, you will find. that he has precedents, and 
intimated that his inquiries were improper. | knows exactly what to do for you. Should 
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he be in any difficulty, it will save me a letter 
if you will tell him to write to me for 
instructions.” 

I gathered up my papers, walked quickly 
across the street, pushed open the heavy 
door under the dark old archway, and said, 
briskly to the first messenger, 

“T want Mr. B.” 

“Certainly, sir; which Mr. B.?”, 

Now, although B. (with its complement) 
is among the commonest of names, I was 
totally unprepared for, and totally taken 
aback by, this simply worded question. My 
positive air, as of a man intent upon trans- 
acting business, was plainly unsuited to 
the atmosphere of the place. I explained 
my wants to the messenger, and consulted 


him with regard to the department by | 


which they could be supplied. After con- 
sidering with knitted brow, he advised an 
application to Mr, R. B., and ushered me into 
the room over which that gentleman pre- 
sided, 

Mr. R. B. listened with polite attention to 
my statement, asked for and inspected the 
several papers, which Mr. A. had already 
passed under review, and said : 

“T think it is scarcely possible that I can 
be the Mr. B. to whom Mr. A. intended to 
refer you. The matter is really quite foreign 
to my department. Perhaps Mr. W. B. 
might help you; but, for my own part, I 
should think Mr. C. the right person to apply 
to. I mention only my private impression.” 

I left the room with a certain hopefulness, 
arising out of the fact that the two last- 
named gentlemen were in some slight degree 
acquainted with me, and that I expected 
more from personal friendliness than from 
official courtesy. Returning to my old ally, 
the messenger, I asked for Mr. W. B. 

Inquire again on the first floor. 

The first floor was guarded by another 
messenger, who answered my inquiry by 
saying, slightly : 

“Mr. W. B. is out of the way.” 

“Out of the way, is he? When will he be 
back ?” 

If I had levelled a revolver at the man’s 
head, he could scarcely have exhibited more 
consternation. 

“When will he be back? I am sure I 
don’t know when he will be back. When 
will he be back!” this last being an ob- 
structed and sotto voce repetition of my 
innocent sentence, in a style like an imitation 
of the Siddons whisper. 

“Well, then,” I rejoined impatiently, “I 
want Mr. C.” 

“ He is at the department in Pall Mall.” 

The ignorance displayed in asking for 
him at the Horse Guards apparently con- 
vinced the messenger that I was one to whom 
he need pay no more attention, So he 
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sauntered behind a screen, murmuring in an 
absent manner: “ When will he be back ?” 

At the department in Pall Mall, I found 
Mr. C., a cordial and good-humoured person, 
who knew nothing whatever about my busi- 
ness, but who advised me not to waste time in 
pursuing other initial letters. 

“Go home,” said he; “get the largest sheet 
of paper and the biggest envelope you can, 
report your arrival and state your claim in 
writing, address the letter to the Right 
Honorable Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for War; and, in about five weeks, you will 
be likely to get an answer, containing instruc- 
tions for your further conduct.” 

So it befell, About six weeks elapsed 
before my letter was officially acknowledged, 
and many more before claims were settled 
about which there was not the smallest 
dispute or question, except that, as a matter 
of form, they were to be certitied by some- 
body who was daily expected from Scotland, 
or who had just started for Constantinople. 
When these matters were finally adjusted, 
my experience of government oftices ceased, 
with one trifling, though notable exception. 

In the month of August eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, I was desirous to obtain im- 
mediately, a certain piece of information, 
which 1 knew any clerk in a particular | 
department in Downing Street could furnish, 
and which, as one of the public, I thought I 
had a right to ask. Mindful of past adven- | 
tures with Messrs. A., B. and C., and believ- 
ing that the five weeks arrear of correspon- | 
dence had been an exceptional circumstance, 
arising out of the war, I put my inquiry 
in writing, and despatched it. Receiving no 
answer, I applied myself to private sources, 
ascertained what I wanted to know, acted 
upon the knowledge, and forgot the circum- 
stance. In March eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven, I received a very large letter, 
with a large intimation on the cover that it 
came oN Her Majzsty’s SERVICE, in which 
a gentleman declared that he was directed | 
by one of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of State 
to inform me &c., &c., giving, in short, a 
polite, distinct, and straight-forward answer 
to my question. As if I were to write to-day | 
to the publishers of the Edinburgh Review, | 
asking for advertising spacein the next number | 
of that journal, and were to receive, in March 
eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, an assurance 
that the required space should be reserved ! 

I may mention that I returned from the 
East with a claim against a gigantic commer- 
cial establishment,as well as against a govern- 
ment department. The former was investi- 
gated, acknowledged, and paid, in fewer 
minutes than Mr, A. consumed in twiddling 
his spectacles, and in asking me to ask some- 
body else (across the street) to write to him 
for instructions, 
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